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THE SWiss CHALET, WATKINS GLEN, 


“On Susquehanna’s side, fair Wyoming! Of what thy gentle people did befall ; 
Although the wild flower on thy ruined wall, Yet thou wast once the loveliest land of all 
And roofless homes a sad remembrance bring That see the Atlantic wave their land restore.” 


Vou. ¥i.—-6 
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So sang Campbell, the poet, in his “ Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” which largely helped to make this Val- 
ley famous. The Valley is about twenty-one miles 


THE SUSPENSION BRIDGE, WATKINS, NEW YORK. 


long, with an average breadth of four miles; and, 
as tradition has it, was named by the Indians 


‘*Wa-wam-a-see,’’ or large plains. 
Leaving Wilkesbarre by the cars of the New 


York and Pennsylvania Canal and Railroad Com- 


pany, which road is a continuation of the “ Lehigh 
Valley,’’ and operated by that Company, a ride 
of nine miles brings us to Pittston, the head of the 
Valley and close to the conflu- 
ence of the Lackawanna and 
Susquehanna Rivers. It, in- 
cluding West Pittston, con- 
tains a population of near 
twenty thousand, and owes its 
growth to the extensive min- 
ing operations of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Company, and 
in addition to this prominent 
industry, has also several large 
iron works and factories. The 
West Branch Canal and three 
railroads intersecting here, we 
direct our course along the 
beautiful Valleys of the Sus- 
quehanna and the Chemung 
Rivers, and after a ride of 
four hours through a most 
delightful and enjoyable sec- 
tion of the country, reach 
Elmira, a considerable rail- 
road centre on the Chemung 
River, and containing a popu- 
lation of upwards of twenty 
thousand. 

From the city of Elmira, 
by way of the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad, a ride of twenty - 
two miles, accomplished in 
about forty minutes, brings 
us to the town of Watkins, 
which has of late years be- 
come so famous through its 
notable and picturesque Glen. 

Watkins Glen is situated 
convenient to and on the 
outskirts of the town or vil- 
lage of Watkins, and the 
stream flowing through the 
Glen crosses its principal 
street. It is located at the 
head of Seneca Lake, in 
Schuyler County, New York, and is very conve- 
nient of access by all the great routes of travel. 

So much has been written and said with refer- 
ence to this now-famous place that the subject 
almost seems to have been exhausted, yet we feel 
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that our impressions formed 

thereof may still have some slight attractions for | 

many of our readers, and hence give them for what | 
they may be worth. 

The hills here are not of a character to indicate 

the wild, picturesque scenery which surprises us 


on first entering the Glen. Public attention was 
first drawn to Watkins in 1863 by a Mr. Ellis, and 
suitable stairways and means of access supplied, 
and with each succeeding year since, improve- 
ments have been added, additional stairways and 
bridges built, as also a comfortable roomy hotel 
and other buildings, so that Watkins, as it now | 
exists, possesses all the essentials requisite to the | 
comfort and convenience of the tourist. 

Leaving the Glen Mountain House by a path- 
way nearly parallel with the northern side of the 
Glen, we proceeded down the hill or mountain, | 
as it is termed, preferring to commence our ex- 
plorations at the lower end of the Glen. The | 
entrance is a little back from the main street, and 
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| where there is a lodge or gateway leading to it. 
| Entering the gateway or lodge we see before us 
| the charming Entrance Cascade, whose stream of 
| water is but small, yet shooting out from an angle 
in the rock, sixty feet above, falls into the dark 
pool below with a truly delicious effect. Some of 
the grandest attractions of the Glen are its charm- 


ing pools made 
by its many water- 
falls, and these, : 
with the darkling ; 
shadows flicker 
ing around them, ‘ 


| produce most wonderful effects. » 


We at once ascend a stair- 
way, and enter what is styled 
Glen Alpha. At the head of | 


| this stairway we find a bridge, 
| known as Sentry Bridge. 


The i 

rocks forming the sides or walls CaveRN CascaDE. 

of the Glen are of a slate for- 

mation, and the paths that have been made, 
in many instances hewn out of the rocky walls, 
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are slate shale. The stream wanders deliciously 
through in a very irregular manner, causing its 





walled sides 
to have all 
sorts of sin- 
uosities in 
them. At 
some points 
the rocks 
completely 
overhang 
the path- 
way, and 
their sides 
are beautifully gemmed with moss and ferns. Cross- 
ing the bridge we ascend another and shorter stair- 
way, and passa short distance along a pathway, cut in 
the sides of the cliff, a short 
distance above the bed of the 
stream, and enter Still Water 
Gorge. We are now in the 
midst of pools, cascades, and 
water-falls. Here we begin 
to fully realize the character 
of a Glen. While Onoko is 
really a beautiful and very 
charming mountain torrent, it 
needs the high walls or sides 
which we here find, to make 
it complete, and add to its 
picturesque wildness. 

The beautifully irregular and 
charming little fall we much 
admired is named Minnehaha, 


ok 


SENECA LAKE, 


and with its dash relieves greatly the somewhat 

gloomy sides of the Glen; and next in order to 
Minnehaha comes Fairy Cas- 
cade, which, with a quick leap, 
jumps into and forms Nep- 
tune’s Pool. A little farther 
on we seat ourselves a while in 
a rustic seat here placed, and 
enjoy a general view in both 
directions. 

We look into Cavern Gorge 
with its rocks of fantastic 
shapes, the work of ages, and 
one of the wildest parts of the 
Glen. Entering Cavern Gorge 
we soon see beyond us a stair- 
way, and beyond that another, 
but somewhat longer, and al- 
most on a perpendicular. The 

passage is very tortuous here, and is called the 
Labyrinth. In it the stream is narrow, and closely 
confined. 

After ascending a short flight of stairs we cross 
a bridge to the north side, and then mount the 
first stairway, the summit of which rests against 
the south wall, and walking a few steps under the 
shelving rock we reach the foot of and commence 
the ascent of the long stairway, by which we reach 
the summit of the north wall, or cliff. Just be- 
yond this long stairway a few steps only, is a fall 
called Cavern Cascade, and behind which there is 
a cool chamber or grotto, a most pleasant and 
agreeable retreat. 

Cavern Cascade is about forty feet high, and 
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leaps into a dark-hued pool almost shut 
out from the light of the outside world. 
At the head of the long stairs we rest 
a while, having passed through proba- 
bly the most fatiguing portion, when we 
leave that part known as Glen Alpha 
behind us. From this point till we reach 
the Swiss Chalet as it is called, our view 
of the Glen is altogether from the top 
of the north bank, no walk being avail- 
able or scarcely possible to be made 
down in the Glen, from its peculiar for- 
mation. This portion has been named 
the Vista, and it by no means detracts 
from its beauty, looking at it from the 
heights, after having been for some time 
in the cavernous depths. Passing on we 
obtain some charming glimpses by the 
way, and soon reach the Chalet, where 
there is a bazaar for the sale of stereo- 
scopic views of the Glen and other arti- 
cles such as are common to watering 
resorts. The attendants in charge, a 
lady and her daughter, we found ex- 
tremely courteous and obliging, showing 
and ,explaining everything to the best 
advantage, without officiously pressing 
you to purchase. 

Immediately opposite to the Chalet, 
but on the other and south side of the 
Glen, with which it is connected by a 
handsome iron bridge, the footwalk of 
which is covered by an awning, is the 
Glen Mountain House. This house has 
all the modern conveniences, such as 
gas, water, telegraph offices; and what 
is very essential to the weary traveller, 
excellent beds, and generally is kept in 
a manner that commends itself to those 
in search of a quiet, homelike resort. 

After looking through the bazaar and 
supplying ourselves with souvenirs in 
shape of steredscopic views, we passed 
on a little beyond to the art gallery 
of Captain James Hope, with whom we 
have the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance. The Captain, whilst he has 
been a brave soldier in our army, is also 
an admirable artist, and true lover of 
nature. He has added greatly to the 


fame of the Glen by his admirable painting of | some $10,000, and which was for some time on 
Rainbow Falls, which, we understand, sold for | public exhibition. 
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Upon the occasion of our 





visit we had the pleasure of seeing a duplicate of 
this beautiful picture now in his gallery, as also 
his famous painting of the Army of the Potomac, 
with numerous other works of art, the productions 
of his faithful pencil. His gallery is quite a 





THE Narrow Pass, WATKINS GLEN. 


feature of the Glen, and we spent a pleasant hour 
with the genial and courteous Captain before pro- 
ceeding on our tour. 

From this point, in the case of ladies, we should 
advise their using rubber shoes and water proofs, 
as there is more or less moisture and drip to guard 
against. Next in order is Sylvan Gorge, before 
entering which we look back into the depths 
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below the Suspension Bridge, far down into the 

Glen where the shadows play, and everything 

looks wild and fantastic. Our pathway leads 

down near to the level of the stream, and we pass 

on our way numerous pools. The walls here 
widen out, and form quite a good-sized 
chamber, which, though not as wild and 
picturesque as some parts we have passed,. 
adds, by reason of its change, variety to the 
scene. At the upper end of this portion 
there are some very pretty little rapids, and 
after passing them we cross a bridge and 
enter Glen Cathedral. 

Glen Cathedral is a large chamber, pro- 
bably the largest in the Glen; the walls 
reaching up toward the sky near three hun- 
dred feet, richly gemmed with fern, moss 
and other plants and vines, the summit 
crowned with evergreen trees, and the 
vaulted roof or dome, the canopy of the 
blue sky. ‘‘In the upper end the centre 
cascade forms the chair, and as it dashes 
from rock to rock, sings continual hymns 
of praise to the Infinite Power that created 
this mighty temple.”’ 

Recrossing the stream, and approaching 
the upper end of the Cathedral, we behold 
the Baptismal Font, a beautiful natural pool 
or basin, the water beautifully clear, and 
sparkling most brilliantly in the  sun- 
light. The grand staircase, composed of 
two sections, together seventy feet in height, 
takes us into the fourth section of the Glen ; 
thence passing along a rocky path a short 
distance and descending a short flight of 
steps, we stand on Cliff Platform. Almost 
beneath is Central Cascade leaping sixty 
feet into the pool below ; and above, through 
the foliage of the trees, our eyes behold 
Pulpit Rock. 

Returning to the path from Cliff Platform, 
we next enter into the Glen of the Pools, 
whose name is quite significant of its char- 

acter. Here, in looking back through Glen Cathe- 
dral and a little beyond Central Cascade, we view 
what is termed the Poet’s Dream, and a most 
beautiful work of Nature. Before us is another 
rustic bridge, below which is Mermaid’s Pool, 
and just beyond Matchless Scene, a view extremely 
fine ; rocks and water, cascades and rapids, pools 
and fantastic irregular formations blending and 





mingling together in one picturesque whole. The 
darkling, shadowy pools now and then relieved 
and lit up by the warm sun tints causing them to 
scintillate and glimmer, form a picture once seen 
never to be forgotten. 

Triple Cascade and Rainbow Falls are soon 
reached, but before passing underneath the latter, 
which all have to do who go beyond, we 
cannot help pausing a while to look at 
and admire them. They are a thin cur- 
tain-like sheet of water beneath which the 
pathway leads, and the point so well 
chosen and made so prominent by Cap- 
tain Hope’s pencil. A brilliant bow 
usually arches over these falls on all clear 
sunny days. Passing under this veil of 
water, and before ascending the long stair- 
way, known as Platform, a most magnifi- 
cent view of this truly Matchless Scene, 
is obtained; and further on we pass 
Triple Cascade on a pathway overhung 
by rocks, and then mount Platform Stairs, 
at the head of which are found comfort- 
able seats, which the tourist gladly avails 
himself of at this stage of his journey. 

Whilst resting here, another excellent 
view is had of the Glen of Pools, and 
immediately below is a limpid pool nearly 
thirty feet deep, called Diana’s Bath. 

Leaving the platform and ascending 
another stairway, we pass into Shadow 
Gorge. We are in a narrow pathway 
cut out of the south wall, and as we pass 
above the stream twisting and turning 
in and out, fully realize the surronnding 
shadows, as the sides overhang and almost 
close out the light of day. The stream 
here is formed into a succession of little 
rapids, falls and pools or basins. Beyond 
is still another bridge which we cross, and 
a little beyond reach one of the finest 
pools of the Glen, named Emerald Pool, very 
regular in form, the water perfectly clear and pure, 
and its bottom covered with gravel. 

The wall of the Glen here takes a short turn ; 
ts sides are covered with moss and ferns, making 
it perhaps the prettiest cliff or wall of the Glen, 
and underneath its overhanging walls at our feet, 
as it were, is a deep mirror-like pool in which is 
fully reflected this beautiful picture of the fern- 
gemmed walls. Glen Arcadia is next reached, 
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and here we find a less weird character of scenery, 
as its name would imply. The rocks are not so 
high, nor the scenery so wild, and the graceful 
curvatures, limpid pool, lights and shadows, and 
little laughing waterfalls make up a scene which 
is very appropriately called Artists’ Dream. 

At the Narrow Pass which we soon enter, the 


THE CATHEDRAL, WATKINS GLEN. 


footway passes under the overhanging rocks, the 
walls almost meeting each other above, leaving 
but few glints of light pass in to cheer up the 
passer-by in what might be not inaptly termed the 
vale of tears, as there is more or less of rock drip. 

Near the end of The Narrow Pass are The Pluto 
Falls, whose waters fall over into a dark pool ex- 
tending under the rock and called Cavern Pool. 
We here look back into the Narrow Pass which, 


| with its tortuous windings, presents a spiral, auger- 








88 
like appearance. ‘The largest pool to be seen from 
this point has been called Pool of the Nymphs. 
Passing along under the shelving rocks another 
bridge is reached, and directly over a charming 
little fall called Arcadian, and is the head of the 
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section of that name. Here is Elfin Gorge, and 
beyond Glen Facility ; the sides or walls are now 
lower and the scenery less wild, though after what 
has been seen we are pleased to have to dispense 
with stairs and bridges, which though needed to 
enable one to pass through the Glen, greatly mar 
its wild and picturesque character. 

Glen Horicon and Glen Elysium, though longer 
than the others, are soon passed, and we come to 
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Omega Fall, the last in the Glen; following up 
through Glen Omega the banks soon cease, and 
the stream becomes merely a stream, losing its 
glenlike appearance as it opens out into the hill 
Without knowing the length of the Glen 
we can only say that any one passing 
through it will find that it is none too 
short. 

About sunset in the evening we left 
the Mountain House, and crossing the 
Glen, passed by the Chalet, and a 
short walk brought us to Glenwood 
Height, near the cemetery located on 
the hilltop. There is a small build- 
ing or observatory here, whence one 
of the most charming and extensive 
views is had; the beautiful Seneca 
Lake can be seen almost to its extreme 
length, with its charming and highly 
cultivated hillsides, on which the un- 
certain shadows of the setting sun can 
yet be seen. ‘The steamer is just leav- 
ing the landing for Geneva at the 
north end of the Lake, and all is 
still, calm and enjoyable. Just at 
our feet lies Watkins, hidden by the 
numerous trees, with here and there a 
church spire pointing upward, or the 
curling smoke only evidencing the ex- 
istence of the town. It is a spot and 
scene long to’ be remembered, and a 
more beautiful view is rarely to be 
found. It is a very appropriate place 
for a city of the dead, and it almost 
seemed to us, as the night shadows 
commenced to steal around, that those 
resting here when left by their sorrow- 
ing friends, were placed just on the 
portals of the promised land. 

Passing down the hillside a short 
distance, the pathway leads us to the 
Lake View House, a most substan- 

tial and completely arranged hotel for summer 
boarders here located. Its situation is charm- 
ing, and from what little we saw of the present 
proprietor, Mr. Kennard, we should judge him to 
be the right man in the right place. The Glen 
Park Hotel, on the main street of Watkins, near 
the entrance to the Glen, is also a large, well- 
arranged, and well-kept hotel. These two hotels, 
together with the Glen Mountain House, are well 
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nia for summer guests, and afford nates ac- 
commodation for about six hundred persons, while 
the Fall Brook and Jefferson, all-the-year houses, are 
equally excellent, and also take summer boarders. 


Ten minutes ride by cars takes us to the village 


of Havana, one mile from which is located the 
beautiful Glen of Havana. Near the entrance to 
this Gler is a beautiful and well- 
shaded amphitheatre of about thirty 
acres, encircled by a trotting course, 
with the usual buildings for stock, 
and is occupied and used by the Ha- 
vana Club. Reaching the entrance to 
the Glen, we pass into a convenient 
little entrance lodge with sitting-room 
attached for ladies, and where we find 
a gaunt and shrewd-looking old gen- 
tleman in charge, called ‘‘ Uncle 
Hurd,’’ to whom we present our note 
from the proprietor of the Glen, Mr. 
Cass. Uncle Hurd slowly bringing 
his spectacles into position, and read- 
ingasfollows: ‘*Un- __ 
cle Hurd, please pass & 
two gentlemen. M. 2 
M. Cass,’’ then 
gives us a searching 
look, upon which we 
ask him if he thought 
we filled the bill, to 
which he good-hu- 
moredly replied he 
thought we did, and 
that we could pass. 
All honor to Uncle 
Hurd for his quick 
discernment; he is 
certainly one who 
does not deem that 
fine feathers make 
fine birds, as we had considerable of the soil of 
Watkins and other travel on us; but as Uncle 
Hurd endorses us, we will hereafter feel and ap- 
preciate the dignity somewhat more largely, and 
try to live up to his endorsement so that it may 
not be a case of misplaced confidence. Every- 
body in the region, old or young, knows Uncle 
Hurd, and it was a great oversight on our part 
not to have obtained his picture, that we might 
have been enabled to present his good-humored 
countenance to our readers. 
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The stream forming Havana Glen is somewhat 
larger than that of Watkins, and the two Glens 
being in close proximity to each other, afford ad- 
ditional attraction to the tourist, and thus benefit 
each other. It is almost a necessary sequence that 
the tourist will make his headquarters at and sally 
forth from a. Wattien, it being situated on Seneca 

: Lake as well as on 
the line of railroad, 
and more amply pro- 
vided with hotel ac- 
commodations, not- 
withstanding Havana 
has two very good 
hotels. Entering the 
Glen proper, we at 
once come in sight 
of Portal Cascade, 
which, though not 
very high, is never- 
theless quite pretty. 
Passing by this, a 
short walk and turn 
around the cliff, and 
crossing a bridge over 
Crytal Rapids, brings 
us to Eagle Cliff 
Fall. 

Eagle Cliff is sixty 
feet in height, the 
highest of any fall in 
the Glen; is quite 
striking and beauti- 
ful, and is located in 
quite a good-sized 
chamber, and _ takes 
its name from the 
fact that eagles for- 
merly nestled high 
up among the cliffs. 
Climbing a long stairway we find ourselves in the 
most remarkable and noteworthy part of the Glen, 
known as the Council Chamber, or sometimes as 
Seneca Council Chamber. Its sides are as evenly 
and squarely cut in the rock as though done by 
the hand of a mason, its shape that of a paral- 
lelogram, about one hundred feet in length and 
twenty-five feet in width, two-thirds its entire 
length, and the remainder probably half as wide, 
the walls are about fifty feet in height, square 
and plumb, and the stream passing through this 
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forms Eagle Cliff Fall. We pass through this 
Council Chamber and ascend a stairway at its | 
upper end, and passing along about one hundred | 
and fifty yards further, come to one of the most | 
charming falls yet seen. 

Curtain Cascade is a perfect gem, the water | 


curling and twisting in fantastic and broken forms, | 
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as it slopingly shoots downwards not much unlike 
a curtain of lace, rendering it highly picturesque 
and attractive. Almost over the summit of Cur- 
tain Cascade we cross by a bridge to the south side, 
and soon mount the stairs leading to Hermit’s 
Gorge ; crossing still another bridge and descend- 
ing a stairway, we are at the head of the Gorge 
and the foot of Jacob’s Ladder, composed of two | 
sections each nearly fifty feet high and the longest | 
in the Glen. 

This is perhaps the wildest part of the Glen ; 
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the first stairway crosses to the south wall of the 
cliff, and the other carries one nearly to the sum- 
mit on the north side. Here we are in the midst 
of many and constant enjoyable surprises, and by 


| reaching the top of Jacob’s Ladder, almost at once 


again descend another short staircase, and a couple 
of rods further on ascend another, turn to the 
north and still another is reached, at the head of 
which is Pilgrim’s Grotto. After a short pause 
we continue on, turn to the right, and cross a 
bridge above and beyond a charming fall known 
as Bridal Veil, it being still more broken and 
feathery in appearance than Curtain Cascade. 
Winding round and along the cliff we soon 
come to the Mountain Tunnel, a natural passage 
through the rock, with stairs ateach end. A short 
distance beyond is Whispering Falls, which we 


_ reach by a rock pathway along the south side. 


Whispering Falls is the most charming little water- 
fall imaginable, and is perfectly entrancing. Here 


we find ourselves in Chaos Gorge, but discern no 


special features worthy of note. Turning to the 
right and passing on to Echo Falls we again cross 
the stream, and soon reach Fairies’ Cascade, 
climb the rocks, and next enter Summit Gorge, 
where we enjoy another beautiful view. A short 
distance farther on is Summit Falls, and beyond 


| this the Glen terminates. 


Havana Glen, though not as long as Watkins, 
is nevertheless very attractive, and much different 
in very many features, and it would be well for all 
to visit both, to enable them to draw a just com- 
parison. We were given to understand that there 
is a likelihood of a branch track being laid to its 
entrance by the Northern Central Railroad, from 
their main track in Havana, which would largely 
increase the number of visitors. A good hotel 


| near the entrance is also a further requisite to 
| make this a most popular summer resort, and 


which additional features, we suppose, capital no 
doubt will supply in course of time. ~ 

A very great addition to the attractions of a 
visit to Watkins Glen is its admirable situation 
upon the beautiful Seneca Lake, along the shores 
of which numerous glens and waterfalls are to be 
found, some of them quite notable, and others 
not yet fully opened or explored. By means of 


| a pleasant little steam yacht, excursions may be 


made each evening, and Hector Falls and other 
charming points be visited. A line of passenger 
steamers especially arranged to accommodate 
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tourists leaves Watkins for Geneva at the north 
end of the lake three times daily, stopping each 
way at different points, thus affording such as may 
wish a good opportunity to thoroughly see and 
enjoy this beautiful lake, and a day so spent will 
not be regretted. Seneca Lake is forty miles in 
length, and two to four miles in width, 
the water of great depth, clearness‘and 
purity, and is seldom or ever known 
to freeze in the coldest winter, thus 
affording steamboat navigation the 
entire year. The hillsides bounding 
the lake are beautifully cultivated, 
presenting charming quiet landscape 
views which rather pleasantly con- 
trast with the wilder scenery of Lake 
George. 

Kenka Lake, lying some twenty 
miles west of and nearly parallel with 
Seneca, is only about half its size; 
is traversed by steamers, and likewise 
noted for its very pretty scenery. It 
is also much noted for its towns and 
extensive grape culture. About seven 
thousand acres of land are used for 
this purpose, and its wines have al- 
ready become celebrated. ‘‘ Pleasant 
Valley’? and ‘*Urbana and Crooked 
Lake’’ Wine Companies have their 
cellars on its shores, and are objects 
of much interest to the tourist, whilst 
the flourishing towns of Penn Yan, 
Hammondsport, and Branchport, 
where good resting places for the 
traveller may be had, are located on 
its pleasant borders. 

About the same distance to the east 
of Seneca as Kenka is to the west, lies 
Cayuga Lake, about one-fourth longer 
and wider than Seneca. At the north 
or lower end is the flourishing town 
of Cayuga, connecting with Ithaca at 
the south or upper end of the lake by a line of 
steamers. It is said that within ten miles of Ithaca 
are located one hundred and fifty water-falls 
Some of the principal of these, as well as several 
of the noted gorges here abounding, were some 
time since visited by the genial editor of the Key- 
stone, whose facile pen has so admirably described 
them, that we think our readers will be much 
benefited by our copying entire, and to do which 
we have his kind permission : 
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I write you from Ithaca—not the famous island- 
kingdom of Ulysses, with its fountain of Arethusa, 
and Penelope’s palace, its suggestions of Calypso’s 
grotto, the songs of the Sirens as they lay couched 
in the flowers, and the halls of Circe—but the 
Ithaca of the new world, Neodakheat, as the In- 
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THE Arrtist’s DREAM, WATKINS GLEN. 


dians called it when their happy hunting-grounds 
were: around Cayuga Lake, and their village on 
tlie site of the modern city. Still there is some re- 
semblance between the Ionian isle and the Ameri- 
can city, since both enjoy magnificent water-pros- 
pects. 

The view from the heights on which Cornell 
University is situated is wide and varied. The 
wrinkled lake stretches away to the north, encom- 
passed by hills, until it is lost in the distance, 
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while to the south the heights rise higher and | are. all scattered and gone. Only two hundred 
higher, until they attain majestic proportions, and | and fifty of the Cayugas still exist, and they 


are the perfection of romantic beauty. 


its wharves, and the terraced hills roll away in 
every direction to the clouds. This view exceeds 
in picturesqueness anything that even the romantic 
vicinity of Seneca Lake can offer. And the entire 
lake is as charming as its twin-sister. 
on it are peculiarly noteworthy—Taughannock 
Falls, Shelldrake Point with its new summer hotel, 
the pretty village of Aurora, near which the Cayuga 
Indians once had their principal fortress, and Le- 
vanna, once the home of Louis Napoleon. 

One incident of our sojourn at Ithaca has trans- 
ported me, in thought, to the ancient Homeric 
Kingdom. The classical reader will recall how 
Penelope, Queen of Ithaca, had many suitors dur- 
ing the prolonged absence of Ulysses at the siege 
of Troy—in like manner as soon as we arrived at 
the modern Ithaca, a suitor unexpectedly appeared, 
and, at early morning and later evening, favored 
with his polite attentions one of the maidens of 
our party. ‘Truly there is something in a name, 
and she who patiently waits until she reaches 
Ithaca’s classic shores, may reasonably expect to 
enjoy the luxury of a suitor. 


cades for which this vicinity is famous, I will note 
a few interesting historical recollections. 

The Cayugas, one of the renowned Six Nations 
of Indians, or Iroquois, once held undisputed pos- 
session of these shores; but twelve years after the 
first house of the pale-face was erected here, the 
whole nation was uprooted and gone. It should 
be remembered that we owe more to this Indian 
Confederation than their lands, for there is reason 
to believe that the colonists gained their first idea 


of federal union from the tribal confederation of | 


their savage foes. The Senecas were the door- 
keepers, at the West, of the ‘‘ Long House,’ and 
the Mohawks at the East. The Cayugas were 
central, and their name signified ‘‘ people at the 
mucky land,’’ a name which the visitor at Ithaca 
understands to this day, since the approach to the 
city from the lake is by an inlet which extends 
through marshy ground. The Six Nations won 
by their valor, and governed at one time, the fair- 
est portion of our republic, from Illinois to Maine, 
and from Virginia to Canada. They were justly 
styled the ‘‘ Romans of America ;” but now they 


Ithaca | 
nestles at the foot of the mount, the lake bathes | 


Four points | 





| on the borders of Heaven. 
Before describing the gorges, waterfalls and cas- | 


are in Indian Territory. But the lakes of Cen- 
tral New York bear record of their former mas- 
ters, for 
“ Their name is on your waters— 
Ye may not wash it out.” 

The names of their heroes are also in history— 
Logan, the eloquent and brave Cayuga Sachem, 
whose home was on the borders of this lake; and 
Red Jacket and Cornplanter, both Seneca chief- 
tains, and the formera famous orator. Red Jacket 
once dined with Washington in Philadelphia, and 
Cornplanter also visited that city, and had his son 
educated there. So you see there is an aboriginal 
tie between Philadelphia and this lake. 

Here let me relate a beautiful Indian legend. 
According to the Iroquois belief, no white man 
ever reached the Indian Heaven except Washing- 
ton, who, on account of his justice and benevo- 
lence to the red men, stood preéminent above all 
pale-faces. They say the Great Spirit created 
none but Indians, and hence provided happy hunt- 
ing-grounds for no others; but Washington was 
made an exception. He now dwells (so they ever 
believed) in a spacious mansion, in an enclosure 
The faithful Indian, 
as he enters Heaven, passes by and recognizes 
him. But no word passes Washington’s lips, who, 
dressed in his uniform, and in a state of perfect 
felicity, is destined to remain throughout eternity 
in the solitary enjoyment of the celestial residence 
prepared for him by the Great Spirit. 

Truly, this Iroquois tribute to the memory of 
Washington is a monument above the skies, more 
expressive than anything his white brethren have 
yet raised’to him below. 

Red Jacket was presented by Washington with 
a large silver medal, bearing his own likeness, 
which he proudly wore until his death. He owed 
his name to an embroidered red jacket which a 
British officer once gavc him for some especial 
service, and which when worn out was renewed, 
so that it always served to distinguish him. He 
was largely instrumental in securing the neutrality 
of the Iroquois in the French war, and Bancroft 
says that New York owes its present northern 
boundary to their friendship and valor, and that 
but for them Canada would have embraced the en- 
tire basin of the St. Lawrence. These few Indian 
reminiscences may increase your interest, as they 
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certainly have mine, in the storied borders of 
Cayuga Lake. 

Taughannock Falls, near the western shore of 
Cayuga Lake, eight miles north of Ithaca, although 
comparatively little known, are as great a natural 
wonder as Niagara. They are two hundred and ten 
feet high and forty feet wide, and the cliffs by their 
side rise one hundred and fifty feet higher, form- 
ing a massive wall of rock three hundred and sixty 
feet in height. The falls themselves are supremely 
lovely. At this season of the year the stream of 
Taughannock creek is not full, but what the falls 
lack in majesty, they gain in beauty. The water, 
during its immense descent from the brink to the 
base of the falls, quickly loses its solid form, and 
resembles Indian arrow-heads, or the finest lace 
work, or a shower of stars from a rocket. But 
language is inadequate to picture the zigzags of 
the water as it so gracefully descends to the bot- 
tom of the gorge. Perhaps I can better describe 
to you that stately amphitheatre that encircles the 
falls. This is as wonderful as the falls themselves. 
Three hundred and sixty feet high and one thou- 
sand feet wide, constructed of Nature’s masonry— 
not merely rock-ribbed, but all rock—the stupend- 
ous size of this cavernous gorge almost appals the 
beholder, whether he view it from below or above. 
The grand Cathedral in Watkins Glen is not to be 
named in comparison with it. This combination 
of falls and rocky chasm—both the most majestic 
of their kind—in one prospect, can scarcely be 
matched elsewhere in America. Had the water 


fallen into a glen of its own width, it would have | 
been considered of rare grandeur; but when it | 


opens upon an amphitheatre twenty times its 
width, circling from the very edge of the falls, it 
forms a scene of unmatched sublimity. Here 
“In gloom and shade of the forest deep, 
Where the rocks lie piled in a frowning steep, 
Where the sun comes rarely, nor lingers long, 
The waterfall chanteth its ceaseless song.”’ 


You see into the very heart of the mountain ; 
you hear the liquid music in the air ; you feel that 
you stand in the presence-chamber of Nature ; and 
you think instinctively of Him who inhabiteth 
eternity, who was the architect of the stupendous 
masonry which rises before you in every direction. 

The descent to the bottom of the gorge is by a 
devious, slender path, cut out of the face of the 
cliff, and some ladies are afraid to attempt it ; but 
it is really without peril to careful pedestrians, and 
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a helping hand (which is apt to be well gripped) 
is all that the most nervous need. Only stout 
ladies require ‘‘a tow.’’ The gorge above the 
falls is equally of rare beauty, including several 
cascades and Summit Falls, which are peculiarly 
picturesque. There is also on the face of the cliff 
a huge buttress and battlement of rock, surmount- 
ing avery curious natural formation, and resem- 
bling altogether a Roman triumphal arch. 

The Taughannock Falls Hotel (P. H. Thomp- 
son, proprietor) is situated in a pine grove, facing 





HeEcror FALLS, SENECA LAKE. 


the falls, and to the rear enjoying a vista through 
the trees of Cayuga Lake that almost intoxicates 
with its beauty. When you are seated in the 
grove, upon one of its numerous tasteful rustic 
seats, the aroma of the pines is delightful, and the 
view of the Lake almost a dream of Arcadia. You 
never tire of either. 

Taughannock Falls owes its name to a Sachem 
of the Delawares, who lived just before their great 
chieftain, Tammany. The Delawares were subju- 
gated by the Iroquois, whose conquests extended 
over half the continent. But Taughannock, not 
acknowledging defeat, boldly led a party of Dela- 
wares into the country of the Senecas and Cayu- 
gas, who, however, apprised of his coming, met 
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his party with an ambuscade, overpowered them 
in the gorge above the falls, captured Taughan- 
nock, and after torturing him, cast his still living 
body over the falls. The haughty warrior con- 
sidered his death a noble one, but he would have 
deemed it nobler still had he known that his 
name would attach to the stupendous falls where 
he perished. It wasa triumph of no mean sort 
that the great natural wonder of his enemy’s 
country should be known by his name. 

Gorges radiate in every direction from the 
southern extremity of Cayuga Lake, through each 
of which there courses a stream of abounding 
beauty. 1 will describe the two most attractive 
ones, Fall Creek Gorge and Enfield Gorge. The 
term glen is unknown here, it being considered 
an inadequate name for those deep abysses, 
through which the water madly whirls. 

Fall Creek, or Ithaca Gorge, in one respect is 
parallel to Watkins Glen, in that it opens directly 
upon the town. It extends a mile and a quarter, 
the water falling in that distance over four hun- 
dred feet. Attention was first-called to it some 
thirty years ago, by Mr. Solomon Southwick, who 


was also the first to point out the advantages of 
the present site of the Catskill Mountain House, 
as commanding the finest attainable view of the 
valley of the Hudson ; but until six years ago the 
Ithaca Gorge was comparatively unknown and 


impassable. It was difficult to develop, requiring 
considerable engineering skill to cut paths out of 
the face of the “living rock,’’ whereby the cliffs 
might be scaled. This work has been well done, 
but the path is so rocky, devious, and strange that 
it has an Alpine aspect, and when climbing it you 
scarcely realize that you are in your own land, 
and but a day’s journey from home. 

Fall Creek Gorge opens magnificently, with. a 
stupendous fall, a hundred and fifty-five feet in 
height, styled the Ithaca Fall. Climbing the cir- 
cuitous path to its brink, the Plateau is reached, 
and higher still Promontory Point, from both of 
which resting-places we obtained superb views, 
and most unwillingly leftthem. The Promontory 
is also called Johnson’s Tumble, from the fact 
that one Johnson, six years ago, slipped over its 
edge, and fell headlong down the precipice, strik- 
ing several times during his fall, and was picked 
up nearly two hundred feet below, with. many 
bruises, but no bones broken, and recovered after 
but a few weeks’ confinement. Johnson’s Fall is 





thus not the baa interesting of ee: many falls in 
this gorge. 

Forest Fall, sixty feet high, flanked by cliffs a 
hundred and fifty feet in height, next challenges 
our admiration. The descent to its base is by a 
unique rocky pathway, so difficult of construction 
down the steep that the circular pool below is 
termed Trouble Bay, from which a spray path to 
the right leads to the Inferno, where the quarters 
appeared so close, and the water was lashed into 
such fury by the neighboring fall, that we did not 
venture into its depths. Next comes Foaming 
Fall, thirty feet high, formed by a cascade which 
pours over a rocky ledge at an acute angle, caus- 
ing the water on either side to come into contact 
as it falls, and foam with snowy brilliancy. At 
Rocky Fall, fifty-five feet high, there is a turbine 
wheel, which furnishes the motive power for the 
mechanical department of Cornell University, two 
hundred feet above, and also supplies it with 
water. Passing by the side of Sylvan Stream, we 
reached Triphammer Fall, the gem of this Gorge. 
It is only thirty-five feet high, but it is a perfect 
crystal beauty. The stream hastens over it ina 
massive body, and with thundering blows plays 
the Anvil Chorus upon the rocks below. As I 
glanced up at the water, in the dazzling sunshine 
it appeared like molten silver, and midway in its 
course there gleamed a brilliant rainbow. Our 
entire party pronounce the Triphammer Fall to 
be the most charming one we have yet seen any- 
where. 

Opposite to this fall, and a little below it, is 
Moffatt’s Fall, a complement to Johnson’s Tum- 
ble, and having a still more romantic history. A 
Miss Moffatt threw a branch of a tree into the 
abyss. It lodged upon its brink. With one hand 
she clung to a slight bush, and with the other 
strove to loosen the branch. Her weight caused 
the bush to become uprooted, and in the presence 
of several of her friends she disappeared over the 
precipice. Struck with horror they did not look 
into the awful gulf, but fled to seek for help. 
Having secured the aid of several expert climbers, 
the party entered the gorge a considerable dis- 
tance below the scene of the disaster, and threaded 
their way up towards the abyss, where the fearful 
descent was made. The person in advance found 
a female, with her bonnet off, seated upon a rock 
just below Triphammer Fall, and very composedly 
combing her hair. Not being personally ac- 








quainted with Miss Moffatt, whose mangled body 


he was seeking, he asked this romantic female if | 


she knew where the woman was that fell from the 
cliff. She answered that she had come from 
above, in a bee line, and supposed she was the 
one he was seeking. It proved to be indeed Miss 
Moffatt, who had fallen seventy-four feet into the 
water where it was comparatively shallow, and 
whose chief injuries consisted of the loss of 
a bonnet and the disarrangement of her hair. 
The narrative of this adventure concludes in 
good old-fashioned style, for we learn that 
Miss Moffatt is at this day, ‘‘a fond wife and a 
happy mother.”’ 

On the grounds adjacent to the Fall Creek 
Gorge are two notable dwellings, the one 
originally, and the other at present, occupied 
by Mr. Ezra Cornell, the founder of Corneli 
University. The first cost $350, the last 
$150,000. These two erections span the his- 
tory of a life-time, and are full of suggestive- 
ness to every beholder. 

The highway to the town is a superior con- 
struction, built by the Cornell students, and 
bordered by parterres of flowers of rare ele- 
gance. It passes over Cascadilla Creek 
(another notable Gorge) and is a descent of 
no mean length as well as beauty. 

Enfield Gorge is distant six miles from Ithaca, 
via a road distinguished for its far-reaching 
views. I visited it in a party of six, conveyed 
in a vehicle that is sometimes stvled here a 
‘€carry-all,’? and at others a ‘‘democrat.”’ 
My recollection of Enfield Gorge will always 
have that ride associated with it. The English 
language was a harp touched by our tongues, 
each one of which seemed more or /ess skilled 
in playing upon words. Even our wagon had 
a tongue—and the only one that did not wag. 

From Entrance Gorge to Lucifer Falls is a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile. The rapids, 
cascades, and falls throughout this distance are of 
great beauty, and even grandeur. The rectan- 
gular formation of the rocks causes Enfield to 
resemble Havana Glen more than any other; but 


Lucifer Falls are unmatched anywhere. They are 


a hundred and sixty feet in height, and I saw 
there at one time four distinct rainbows, Through- 
out this ravine there is great variety of water and 
cliff scenery, which may be viewed without any 
laborious climbing, the descent to the foot of 
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Lucifer Falls being the only one at all difficult to 
overcome on the return. 

Those who go the circuit of the glens, gorges, 
and lakes of Central New York, including the 


_ lofty falls which our steamboat captain playfully 


denominated ‘‘Tag-hang-it,’’ enjoys some of the 
most romantic views possible of the ups and downs 


Jacos’s LADDER, HAVANA GLEN. 


| of nature; and after studying Johnson’s Tumble, 


Moffatt’s Fall, and the one hundred and fifty 
other falls in the vicinity of Ithaca, should under- 
stand better than ever before, and have a lofty 
fellow feeling for 

Adam’s Fall, 

Which hurt us all. 

I close here my hurried account of this scenery. 
There is none so near home that will so amply re- 
pay the tourist, who may pleasantly spend days or 
weeks in gliding over these lakes, glens and gorges. 
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MORNING IN AUGUST. 


By GEoRGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


WE envy not fair Io’s happy fate, 
Bathed in the sun, mild starshine and the dew; 
Though day and night sweet fairies on her wait, 
And feed from fields of violets ever new. 


Here Syrian peace breathes with the coming morn, 
The slipping dew-drops on full grapes we see, 
As birds spring upward over tasseled corn, 
And Joy’s wide whisper runs from tree to tree! 


Here blissful hermitage the wild bee makes 
In snowy depths of lilies spreading far; 
Or king cup’s golden cradle softly shakes, 


Green curtains moving where shrines sacred are! 


The tinted sunlight sifting grandly through 
To perfumed chambers, finds this welcome guest, 
’Neath silken linings banqueting on dew 


Or reveling with nymphs that fan his rest! 


His music spurns Sloth’s winding, cobwebbed trail, 


As now he sips wild wine from bramble rose; 


And hidden nest, when tossed by rising gale, 


Spreads scarlet tapestry for his repose. 


O, are these only flowers endowed with wings, 
And scent of strawberry, or bloom of grape, 

That round us break their dainty coverings, 
These living flakes of every hue and shape ? 


The shining intimates of busy bee, 
Frail Atalanta of the August wood ! 
The Painted Lady, sailing out at sea 


With wings like rare point lace, and ruby hood! 


And lingers yet the Admiral of the White ; 
The silver-washed Frittillaries of June, 

So peerless in their brave and lofty flight ; 
And Purple Emperor of midsummer noon. 


The fair Cretonia with emerald shield, 
Carbuncle breastplate that he vears beneath ; 
The silvery dragon tilting dow: the field ; 
The gold-eyed rover with bright burnished sheath. 


These living jewels such en -hantment bring, 
When pathos brims the smiling arch of blue, 
And midst the sunbeams find such voice to sing, 


That rapture’s overplus grows sumptuous too! 
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By Cart CHESTER. 


CHAPTER I. MERRY ENGLAND. 

Lire, to the rich and cultivated, is too often 
made up of forced sensations. A natural narra- 
tion of actual experience of ordinary life can 
scarcely hope to meet with favor. But as it takes 
a clever woman to make people believe a false- 
hood is the truth, and we not being clever, by 
this theory may hope that our unpretending story 
will not be rejected by those who see, with us, 
little beauty in life without its romance. 

‘* Katie, my dear niece,’’ said my Uncle Endi- 
cott, as he seated himself by my side, ‘‘ can you 


| home for you. 


fix your thoughts, and give me your attention for | 


awhile? Now that your poor father has passed 
away, and the demands of the world press upon 
us, | want to speak about the future. Your step- 
mother bursts into such paroxysms of despair I 
can do nothing with her. And your brother is 
so ungovernable; talks as if he could command 
the Bank of England, and is so full of his mother’s 
connections and their influence, and his expecta- 
tions, should your cousin Meynell die without issue, 
which is nonsense to build upon, you know.’”’ 

**T will try, uncle; I have been thinking and 
planning some way to be useful all the morning ; 
but cannot yet see a glimpse of light to guide me 
out of this chaos. If I can once get started I can 
go on, do not doubt me. The sooner we are 
out of this huge expensive house the better. My 


nervous system; he was naturally an apoplectic, 
and in a fit of great excitement he had fallen a 
victim to this dire malady. 

** Peace, my child,’’ said my uncle; ‘‘ there has 
been, and is always, room enough in my heart and 
But Mrs. Davenport must be set- 


tled.”’ 

‘*Where,’’ I said, ‘*I do not know; she is sq 
restless. Her brother-in-law, General Ashton, has 
invited her to the Pleasaunce; but my brother 
Frank, whose opinion influences her more than 
anybody’s, objects to her going there, on account 
of the General having failed to remove the obsta- 
cles to his appointment in the army, which, when 
he supposed us to be rich, he had promised to do.” 

‘* Foolish boy,’’ muttered my uncle; ‘this is 
no time to quarrel about trifles. But, Katie, what 
about this ‘ penchant’ of young Thornton for you 
that I have heard about ?’’ 

Here was the touchstone! Little did my dear 
uncle know when he probed this wound how it 
bled inwardly. I felt myself grow scarlet, and 


| then I shivered. 


‘Uncle, do you not know? Some time ago 
Sir Anthony forbade Mr. Thornton to continue 
my acquaintance on pain of disinheriting him. 
Mamma was informed by a relative Of the family, 
who was present at the time. Perhaps he is right, 
for he loves his son. Sir Anthony knew of papa’s 


mother can go down to the sea-side for a while. | tottering position, and set before his heirs the dis- 


Mrs. Alcott and family are going, and will take | 


charge of her. Thank Heaven! her little prop- 
erty is untouched, and there are only Frank and I 
to suffer. We have health and education, and 
surely there is room in the world for us.’’ 

Then I burst into tears, for in spite of my hope- 
ful speech, I felt the bitter helplessness of first be- 
reavement. 

My father was a man of large property in the 
Peak of Derbyshire, who was engaged in collieries. 
and had besides a fancy for all sorts of mining 
concerns. For some years past we had lived per- 
manently in London, where he had been speculat- 
ing in stocks of this kind with varying success. 
At last a great panic came, and with it his com- 
plete ruin. This was too great a shock for his 

VoL. XI.—7 ' 


| advantages of a union with a girl whose extrava- 


gant habits (he was pleased to say) had no more 
stable support than her father’s improbable suc- 
cess ; he having mortgaged all his estate, personal 


| and real, to this desperate speculation, that has 
_indeed proved his ruin and death. He urged that 


a want of forethought in the parent would be 
likely to produce a want of forethought in the 
children. And knowing well what portions could 


_have been laid aside for his son and daughter, 


with such large means as my father had at his 
command for years, he was not inclined to put 
a kind construction on so total a want of common 
prudence and thrift. My brother’s fast habits un- 
fortunately confirmed the opinion ; so after much 
consideration of the matter, the informant said, 
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he.told his son that he would never consent to his 


‘* Yes; to tell the facts of. the case, Katie, the 


marriage with a penniless bride trained to such | sooner you are all out of this house, the better. 


luxurious habits and love of display. He had as 
little delicacy of feeling as most married men pos- 
sess as regarded myself, and said, ‘ better break 
the girl’s heart than give her a chance to break 
two others.’ 

‘My father having all this poured into his ears 
was bitterly incensed. 
this decision of the father, and forbade me to re- 
ceive him. 

** Well, uncle, I do not evince any likehood of 
dying of a broken heart, do 1?’’ 

‘1 do not know, my dear child,’’ he replied, 
looking tenderly at me. ‘‘ You have enough to 
shake you pretty well. It’s a confounded shame for 
them to misjudge you so, whoare sounlike the rest.”’ 

‘*Thanks to dear Aunt Hetty for any good I 
may possess,’’ said I, fervently. 

‘« But cheer up, lassie! There are many men in 
the world as desirable as Mr. Tom Thornton, 
much as I liked the young man, and I confess to 
a particular fancy for him. How did he take this 
prohibition himself?’’ 

‘*Oh! desperately of course, as became a gal- 
lant knight to do, telling me to wait, and only 
trust him. As circumstances have turned out so 
much worse than we even then feared, I shall not 
put his honor to the test—poor fellow. The most 
perfect faith I can show him is to feign, if I do not 
feel, entire indifference to him; time will heal his 
feelings, never fear; at any rate, gud m’importe.’’ 

‘Katie, you must come home with me. The 
fresh fields, and flowers, and smiles will do you 
more good than aught else just now. Your cousin 
Hetty and Frank were to be married in a few 
weeks you know, and as happiness has healing on 
its wings, I do not feel inclined to postpone it 
long, notwithstanding our mourning. They will 
wish to have a very quiet wedding, Iknow. The 
fact is, Frank is only his father’s curate, and could 
not have afforded to marry for five or six years if 
I had not been able to tell him down a handsome 
sum for Hetty’s fortune. It is a proud thing to 
be able to make a good child happy by ‘ care in 
time’—“‘care in time,’ that’s my stronghold !’’ 

This unintentional reproach upon my own 
father, whom we had just laid in his tomb, was 
more than I could bear, and I changed the subject 
hastily by saying, ‘‘ Toreturn to our arrangement 
of family affairs.’’ 


He insulted the son for | 





There are two or three creditors, not for large 
sums, certainly ; but still men who will have their 
money, and if we do not quietly sell off, they will 
force us; the house might have been disposed of 
last week by private contract, but Mrs. Davenport 
would not hear of it, because the person who 
offered was a rival of your father’s in that Kilbourn 
mine affair.”’ 

I scarcely heard the concluding observation ; my 
eye wandered from object to object in the room, 
the harp, the various things known from child- 
hood. 

‘* Anything you or Mrs. Davenport wish, my 
dear niece,’’ said my kind uncle, “shall be pre- 
served ; the family pictures, your harp, your piano, 
they are all hallowed memorials, and shall be kept 
sacred,”’ 

I could not restrain my tears; these are to be 
a means of support. Well, I really am thankful ; 
how many are more closely shorn than I. My 
own blessed mother so often said ‘‘ we never have 
more sorrow laid upon us than we are able to 
bear ;’’ and ‘‘I have been young and now am old; 
but never have I seen the righteous forsaken or 
their seed begging bread.’’ I have not more laid 
upon me than I am well able to bear. Let me 
only prove how well! But, I thought, what will 
become of Frank with his impractical, inflated 
ideas. It soon appeared. He dared, in his impo- 
tent way, the thunder cloud that burst above our 
heads. He could not brook the control of an un- 
pretending, straightminded countryman like Uncle 
Endicott, whose only claim to be considered a 
gentleman, in his opinion, rose from his connec- 
tion with his family. He and his stepmother 
raised objections to every plan proposed. ‘Two 
opportunities for disposing of the house and its 
magnificent furniture were missed, and when Mrs. 
Davenport complained to the wealthiest and most 
influential connections, ‘‘that her husband’s 
brother-in-law refused to make her any allowance 
unless she consented to live at Derby,’’ expecting 
that they would be loud in their indignation at 
his hardness, they advised her by all means to do 
what he wished ; that he was really the only person 
she had to depend upon. Some were lavish in 
their sympathy, others invited her to spend a 
month at their country-seat for change of air, and 
one hinted how valuable Miss Catherine’s musical 
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talents would be now. I colored and said, ‘‘ Yes, 
certainly,’’ with what proper feeling F could com- 


| 


| 


mand; but my stepmother asked the lady what | 


she meant, and a scene followed which caused this 
lady to speak of us about town as ‘‘ those poor, 
proud Davenports; really there was nothing but 
starvation and the poorhouse before them.’’ 

Another of those well-meaning persons, without 
‘a particle of delicacy, came to me and said, ‘“‘ My 
dear young lady, it is the commonest thing in the 
world for wealthy persons, from imprudence, to 
‘ be brought low; such a pity for gentlemen to be 
inclined to speculate ; there are many temptations 
in these days of progress, nevertheless, it is com- 
mon, and I want to suggest, if you allow me, that 
while everybody is talking about you all, a very 
handsome subscription could be got up; I would 
begin it with a sum large enough to invite still 
larger. I had a great regard for Mr. Davenport, 
indeed I had.’’ 

I felt my heart sink and swell. I had made a 
determination to use my accomplishments for my 
own support; but I was not prepared to come 


before the world with my family as paupers. I 
answered : 

‘‘T have no claim upon the public, madam. I 
am sure you mean us kindly, but my dear father 
forwarded no public work, no public object ; if my 
brother and I are not provided for by him, it is 


no public fault. Besides, my father’s children are 
willing and able to support themselves. 
well, no doubt, but we do not want public sympa- 
thy. Iam glad you did not speak first to Mrs. 
Davenport, who has quite enough to live upon, 
though not to entertain the public, as we formerly 
have done. My Uncle Endicott has a home for 
me at the old Hall, Derbyshire. Good-morning!’’ 

This friend also departed to excite new groan- 
ing over the pride and poverty of the ‘‘ poor, dear 
Davenport family.”’ 

In the busy London world, however, where my 
father had lived for some years, it is idle to expect 
anything to create even a nine days’ wonder, and 
it was a lesson to find how soon we were lost sight 
of; and only one thing in that life gave me com- 
fort to remember, it was that the hard father of 
my old lover, when, after our departure, he was 
congratulated by one more worldly-minded than 
himself, on the escape of his son from marrying a 
portionless girl, reproved the unfeeling speaker by 
saying that he only hoped his son might find as 


You mean | 


| join him. 





been. 

In a fit of proud despair, my brother enlisted 
into a regiment of dragoons. He had never 
evinced much affection for me, our tastes were so 
different. The expenses of all our needs was 
scarcely felt by.the careful and prudent ‘* country 
gentleman.’’ With an ill grace, my stepmother 
at last acceded to the kind offer made by Uncle 
Endicott, and took possession of the cottage under 
his protection, which, in spite of her fretful and 
repining return, was always faithfully and affec- 
tionately given. She spent her time in wondering 
how my uncle and his wife could permit her to live 
in the way she did; ‘‘they ought to remember 
the way I was brought up,’’ she would say. She 
was a poor, weak, querulous woman, without rea- 
son or principle. 

The town house was purified from the auction 
mob, the handbills were taken down, everything 
was changed. A new name occupied my father’s 
place in the ‘* Court Guide,’’ and in three months 
the family seemed as completely forgotten among 
those of whom we once formed a prominent part, 
as if we had never been. The night before we 
left the premises, a letter had been sent there ad- 
dressed to me, which, had I received at the time, 
would have saved me many a heartache. The 
butler intrusted with it had been met by boon 
companions, and had found it lodged in his coat- 
pocket when he returned home. Next morning 
we were gone, the man knew not whither, and 
not daring to confess his delinquency of the pre- 
vious evening, had destroyed it. On such trifles 
hang, sometimes, the great events of history. 


CHAPTER II. ENDICOTT HALL. 

THERE was great excitement in the stately old- 
fashioned mansion familiarly known as Endicott 
Hall, situated in the County of Derbyshire, on 
the road from Derby to Uttoxeter—an excitement 
which seemed to pervade the whole household. 
Master Geofery had sent home from Boston, 
United States of America; for his young wife to 
He had gone there in the banking in- 
terest, forming one of a company of English capi- 
talists engaged in arranging important regulations 
in regard to branch banks. Squire Endicott, seated 
at the head of. his dinner table, was discussing the 
matter warmly with his wife, a handsome portly - 
lady of the old school, to whom the journey to 
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be taken by a young married lady, with two chil- 
dren, without escort, across the Atlantic, was an 
impossibility. 

**How can Geofery commit himself to so dan- | 
gerous a risk? the children aregure to be ill at sea, 
and Annie is not strong.”’ 


‘* My dear, there is no great risk ; crossing the | 


‘big pond’ is a light matter now-a-days, with | 


‘‘T think, father, that my husband wants me! 
My logic is unconventional, you see. 
me tocome. I have only this one idea about it. 
The difficulties are easily surmountable.”’ 

‘** Right,’’ said the Squire; ‘‘ it is not good for 
man to be alone. I agree with Geofery,’’ and 
looking archly at my lady, ‘‘ the curtain lectures 
become a constitutional necessity; don’t they, 
mother? And his stay is likely to be so much 
longer than first intended.. You have only one 
life to live—too short at best for happiness. Mar- 
riage is for better or worse, hey! Henrietta?’’ 
Then speaking gravely now, and with a far-away 


modern conveniences. Young lady, what do you | daughter. 
think about it ?’’ 


He asks | 





look, yearning after the dear boy who is the pride 
of his old age, ‘‘Go! my daughter, and God speed | 
you! For ourselves it is hard to lose you and the 
blessed bairns. But what about preliminaries? I | 
will send Reed and his wife as far as Liverpool to | 
see you off. I would fain go myself if I could.’’ 
I, Catherine Davenport, had been sitting quietly 
in my accustomed place, at the left of my Uncle | 
Endicott, an interested listener to these family 
arrangements. This little circle were very dear to 
me, including two other members who were hap- 
pily married and settled in different parts of the 
country, in all, two sons and a daughter. But 
none claimed our love like Geofery, the last to 
leave home, and his young wife. Aunt Endicott, 
my mother’s sister, had bravely tided over the 
separation from her other children. Being ten- 
derly attached to her husband, she had always him 
left, and she had felt itto beenough. But this one 
had brought his bride home, and they had watched 
the two dainty blossoms, boy and girl, issue of this 
union, bud into life, and had welcomed them with 
that inordinate affection which grandparents are 
apt to develop towards these little ones of double 
nearness to them. To lose them now was very 
hard; and the mother, usually strong in her self- 
control, felt her woman’s heart ache as it had 





never done before. 


Suddenly, Annie turned to me and said, ‘‘ Cousin 
Kate, will you go with me? I shall then feel quite 
equal to it. We will take the maid, Jane; she is 
a simple creature, but devoted to the children ; 
her father has been in the Endicott service for forty 
years ; has arisen from page boy to butler, and has 


always proved himself worthy of the trust reposed 


in him ; this augurs well for the faithfulness of the 
Her broad Derbyshire dialect will af- 
ford amusement to the Yankees, no doubt. Geo- 
fery says to start next Cunard steamer for Boston.’’ 

I was startled by the new idea; it was just what 
I wanted, and delighted in prospect of travelling. 
I was just in my twentieth year, with high health 
and spirits; the life I was leading, although very 
luxurious, could not last always, I was in reality 
dependent on my uncle’s bounty, although un- 
questionably most welcome. I had left school at 
Loughborough, Leicestershire, four years before ; 
my own mother died when I was but seven years 
old, my father marrying again in two years a 
country lady of high, but poor family ; had in 
money matters been singularly unfortunate, los- 


| ing everything but his wife’s little jointure, which 


he entailed upon her, in his jealous pride not to 
touch it. 


What could possibly be better than to go to 


America! I would consent at once, and gladly, 


| which I did. 


I was to return with cousin Annie. Indeed, 
how little we mortals have to do with our own des- 
tiny or the circumstances which impel uson. Sol 
prepared to leave dear old Derby, with its memo- 
ries of many years of chequered childhood and 
youth; of its many joys and sorrows. I see now 
the very flags of the pavement, the exact aspect of 
quaint old Bridge Gate, St. Mary’s Gate, Iron Gate, 
Friar Gate, the very old house where ‘‘ Charles the 
Pretender’ lodged; the high tower of All Saints’ 
Church, with its old aisles filled with slabs and 
tombstones of the Peer and the Commoner, since 
the time of the ‘‘ Conqueror ;’’ old St. Orkmond’s 
and St. Michael’s, St. Peter’s and St. Werburg’s, 
some of the very oldest preserved edifices in Eng- 
land, whose solemn bells have tolled in my hear- 
ing for King William, and whose chimes so gayly 
heralded in the happy reign of our good Queen 
“Ne 

At that date I recall a little incident that would 
be a novelty to modern eyes. How my aunt’s 
friends, the Misses Fancott, paid their neighborly 
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visits in their old-fashioned sedan chairs, in gored 
skirt, three-inch waist, immense towering white 
mull turban for head gear, with elbow ruffles, long 
mittens, and huge fans; and when the yellow 
breeched footmen were regaling under cooks’ care 
in the kitchen, how we children delighted to steal 
into the entrance court, and get into the pretty 
little silk-lined sedan to see how it ‘‘ seemed”’ in- 
side, and wished we had it for a playhouse. 

In the chancel of old St. Werburg’s Church 
there is a tablet on which is inscribed the names 
of the rector and his wife, my maternal grand- 
parents. And in the very centre of a long, dis- 
used graveyard on St. Helen’s street lie the mor- 
tal remains of my gentle, sainted mother. Other 
memories of life, and love, and gayety, of beauty, 
of flowers, of birds, of loveliest rambles through 
wood and glen, of periodical visits to the south of 
France, and on returning home, of delightful at- 
tractions at the Assembly Rooms on Full street 
where my grand old uncle and aunt had fre- 
quently escorted their daughter Henrietta and 
myself, in full dress and dignity, to pay tribute to 
Terpsichore, the Muses, and, alas! the mischief- 
making torment of the whole civilized or uncivil- 
ized world—Cupid, who had spied us out and 
leveling his shafts in our direction, had brought 
down Hetty through the heart ; me he had severely 
wounded, the dart rankling yet unseen and un- 
suspected. 

Then I remember times of visiting to old 


halls 
and mansions of wealth, to the cottage, the poor- 
house, the infirmary, and the goal ; of boating on 
the river Derwent, cantering in the saddle, wan- 
dering about the famous Peak of Derbyshire, 
where William, ‘‘ the Conqueror’s son,’’ William 
Peveret, built his Gothic fortress—the ruins are 


there still. Then to Matlock Bath with its won- 
derful caves, the large one with its under-ground 
‘*Cathredral,’’ one hundred feet in height, to 
which we passed laying down in the little ferry 
boat over the river Styx, with the rock above only 
twenty inches of the water’s surface; after the 
‘¢ Cathedral,’’ we come to the ‘‘ Chancel,’’ the 
‘*Devil’s Cellar,’’ the ‘* Halfway House,’’ and 
then to the last great opening, the bell-shaped 
‘¢ Great Tom of Lincoln.’’ When these caverns, 
supposed to be formed by the action of water, are 
lighted up with ‘‘Roman candles’ and ‘ blue 
lights,’’ the effect is very wonderful; the great 
‘* Cavern of the Peak’’ we penetrated seven hun- 





dred and fifty yards, and that is not the end of it. 
There were abundance of the down-growing stalac- 
tites and up-growing stalagmites; the little mu- 
seum, with its numerous specimens exhibited for 
sale, of the calcareows spar and beautiful ‘‘ Blue 
John,’’ wrought and turned into every conceiv- 
able household ornament. I remember my girlish 
delight at the delicate little fancies of ‘‘ card re- 
ceivers,” in shape of ‘‘fonts’’ with perfect “doves, 
drinking’’ for handles; jewel cases, the most 
dainty, small elaborately engraved obelisks, beau- 
tiful busts, and groups of figures the most lovely, 
graceful vases like lily petals; these pretty things 
and many others, are the work of local artisans. 
We visited the ‘‘ Dripping Grotto’’ with its cu- 
rious fossils. I remember a bird’s nest with eggs 
turned to stone, some mosses which showed varied 
petrification very perfectly, a leaf, a sprig, etc. 
We proceed down the river “ Dove,” where “Mam 
Tor’ and ‘‘High Tor’’ raise their precipitious 
cliffs on each side, as our boat glides between. 
Here is the “ Lovers’ Leap,’’ where the despair- 
ing swain is recorded to have ended his own and 
his lady’s life ; on to the ‘* Heights of Abraham,’’ 
where my mother once sat in sunshine while a 
thunder storm rolled beneath her feet; and old 
‘*Haddon Hall’ with its historical interests. 
Dear, beautiful old Derbyshire! How real these 
scenes of twenty years ago are to me now; how 
obscure the events that have transpired later in 
life when the heart is seared and its fresh joyous- 
ness passed! My eyes grow dim to think of the 
days that are gone. 

And now to the New World with its excessive 
present and comparatively empty past. But even 
in America old Time is working out steadily and 
surely a past for herself, and I in my spectacles 
realize that I have mine. 

But to return to my story, and tear myself from 
my digression, which cannot interest my readers 
as it does me. The preparations for our journey 
were soon made. The mother and I had disputed 
as to which of us was fondest of the children ; for 
they were most winning little creatures, unusually 
tractable and good. Leonard and Margueretta— 
or Leon and Daisy—as we loved to call them, 
children of three and five years of age, were in 
high glee at the idea of going to see ‘‘ our papa.”’ 
The little dears were in blissful ignorance of the 
pain of parting with home associations. The even- 
ing before our departure, on a broad, cushioned 
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window seat, where the sun had been shining all | 
afternoon, sat the little pair with their pet dog, | 
Fowler, curled up between them, talking of what 
was to become of him while they were away, and | 


pussie, and their pet lamb.’ Their prattle was 
music to me. I listened unseen. 

‘*Let’s send em up to Heaven aden; at’s where 
ay come from ; we’ll asks God to keep em till we 
comes back !’’ said Daisy. 

‘*Oh, bully!’”’ said Leon, with a knowing look, 
‘¢ Grandpa read’ed it out of the Bible, that God 
take’d care of lambs. I know He wont let ’em be 
bad treated. Nice old doggie! would’nt you want 
to see your pa too? only Katie says he’d be sure to 
get drowned in the big waves if we take’d him wis 
us. 

‘‘Dear old fellow,’’ said Daisy, ‘‘ you must 
was’s yourself keen ’fore oo goes,’’ and the dar- 
ling hugged doggie’s head to her little peach-like 
cheek, making a picture that Sir Edwin Landseer 
might have delighted in. 


‘«* Doggie knows great deal better when he’s bid | 


than lambs does. I’se sure zose angels will like 
him best,’’ said Daisy, ** coz he’ll sut ze door 


when ’ay tell’s him to, and den fieves can’t 


get in to steal dere gold harps. How’s the way 
we'll git ’em up dar, dough ?’’ she queried, much 
puzzled. 

‘‘Why, I'll tell you,’’ said Leon, anxious to 
evince his superior knowledge, ‘just let’s give ’em 
all to Parson Herbert; he tells the road to every- 
body.”’ 

‘¢Oh, ess! we’ll asks Jesus to take care of ’em 
when we says our prayers,’’ said Daisy. 

Blessed children! of such truly is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. May you always be as ready to lay 
your treasure up there. So the sweet lips mur- 
mured their cares and wants to ‘‘our Father,’’ 
and the little eyes closed for their last night at 
home in rest and faith, unharassed by the haunt- 
ing doubts that beset maturer years. Annie and 


I had now to harvest our treasures of affection | 


and leavetaking, a more difficult task by far than 
we at first anticipated. Aunt Endicott had taken 
charge of me since my seventh year, except the 
time I had been in London since finishing at 
school. I had spent all my vacations with her. 
She was most faithfully my second mother; she 
had, in her early years, been under the influence 
of Quaker relations, and admiring their gentle 
habits and languages, frequently adopted it to 








those she loved. ‘‘I shall want thee, dear,’’ she 
said to me, ‘* but will not say a word to keep thee 
now. The change, for many reasons, will do thee 
good. I know the spring will make thee long for 
the flowers of thy old home ; when thou gets tired 
of other things, come here and rest.”’ 

“Tl come, auntie, when you want me,’’ I 
said, aimost choking with emotion. ‘‘ Now, I 
will care for your son and his ‘comforts,’ as he 
called them, which is only loving you by proxy, 
you know. Don’t thirk me ungrateful. I have 
been very happy here, and never shall forget how 
motherly kind you have been to me. I know you 
believe me, although I go away and leave you. I 
must go somewhere for a while!’’ 

Aunt Henrietta laid her hand on my head, as I 
sat on the hassock at her feet, and said, ‘‘I love 
and honor thee, my child, for thy resolution. 
Confront thy trouble with the courage born of 
faith, that it will be removed when it has done its 
perfect work for thy purifying. My heart warmed 
to thee from thy cradle, and nothing can ever 
come between us unless thee wills it. Write to 
me thy innermost needs, as to thy mother.’’ 

Dearest relative, friend, and counsellor, thy 
blessed memory is one of the stepping-stones by 
which I shall get to heaven, if ever I arrive there. 
I have been very thankful through life to have 
such positive examples of good men and women as 
this family have afforded me, for I never have 
been able to doubt the existence of real goodness 
and purity on earth; my belief in which but for 
them, and a few others, would have been at times 
severely shaken. 

This is no romance, but an o’er true tale, and 
I earnestly vouch to the troubled cynic and unbe- 
liever that goodness and purity do exist abundantly 
on earth; the purer our own lives are, the clearer 
our vision to see these things and enjoy them. 

Dear Uncle Endicott had to evidence a good 
deal more feeling than he liked to at this exodus 
from his small domestic circle. The children 
were his weakest point. ‘‘ Don’t let us have any 
weeps or wailings or sentimental adieus, girls! it’s 
only for a time; be a good wife to my boy, 
Annie! and God bless you both !’’ 

He could only just get through this while his 
voice was steady. I noticed desperate twitchings 
about his handsome mouth, and such a hug and 
kiss he gave us all around would make lovers jeal- 
ous for a generation to come. He looked desper- 





ately stern as he tucked us all in and shut up the | 
carriage-steps. | 

**Ts oo andry with us for do’in away, grandpa? | 
Is 00 cross?’’ said Daisy, at the last moment, her | 
large blue eyes fixed upon him, and little mouth | 
drawn down at the corners. \‘‘ I wants anoder kiss 
to make fends. I loves oo!’’ And the supplicat- | 
ing little angel was instantly seized and folded to | 
his broad breast, while he darted around the house 
with her out of sight, in a short time returning 
with her little pelisse skirt filled with his choicest 
apricots and grapes from the hothouse. ‘‘ Now, 
she has something to cool their little mouths when 
thirsty in the dusty carriage. Whip up, Good- 
rich, you’ll miss the train! Take care of them, 
Reed! ‘Tell Captain Ryerson I shall hold him in 
strict account for their well being. Good-by to 
you, madam!” shaking hands with the gentleman 
and lady who had undertaken to see us off, and 
ship us bag and baggage. 

**Good-by, grandpa and grandma!’’ shouted 
Leon. ‘ Hurrah for Yankee nation !’’ and throw- 
ing up his cap, it would have been left behind but 
for a prudent elastic cord attached to the button- | 
hole of his jacket. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reed were to save us all anxiety, | 


and place us under care of Captain Ryerson, H.B. 
M. Mail Steamship Niagara, then taking her first 
trip from Liverpool to Boston, United States of 
America. We were a long day upon the road to 
Liverpool; the railway compartment we were in, 
fortunately, had been secured to our party, includ- 
ing the indispensable Jane. Annie had brought 
picture books and trifles to employ the children, 
and we all amused ourselves with amusing them. 
I do not agree with those persons who always vote 
children a trouble in pleasure-taking or travelling. 
Of course bad or injudiciously managed children 
are a nuisance anywhere ; on the other hand, good 
ones, when in health, are, in my opinion, a great 
pleasure and amusement. And to entertaining 
friends, allow me to give the hint, en passant, that | 
good mothers are always more at ease, and able to 
enjoy, if they have not left their anxieties at home, 
breaking their necks or getting burnt to death; 
with a good stout maid, of course, if you have 
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room to do the superfluous running and talking. 
This is a delicate question, and no doubt, open to 
many exceptions; still we give our views without 
fear of much disapproval, as the latent maternal 


instinct is inexorably planted in every woman’s 


| heart, to be aroused from its coma when the right 


moment comes. Our little folks were entertained 


| for some time by the novelty, then were tired by 
| the constant jar into taking a long nap. 
| the train for refreshments at Stafford, Worcester, 


We left 


and Rugby. One scarcely ventures to record in 
print the incidents that occur on a journey of this 
kind by rail now, or even twenty-five years ago, 
everybody is so familiar with these things. Thirty 
years ago would be better were it apropos to our 
narrative. Then we had the institution of old 
stage-coaches in full career with amusement and 
adventure enough, as I see them in my memory. 
But Charles Dickens’s inimitable descriptions will 
suffice for all England. 

The ‘‘ Crooked Billet Hotel,’’ by the old Mer- 
chant’s Exchange, was our place of stay in Liver- 
pool. Iam told that this very old house has been 
closed now for years; we were recommended to it 
for its quiet, and nearness to the docks. It did not 
answer our expectations though; the company was 
not sufficiently select, and we removed at once to 
a more modern one, the name I forgot. Nothing 
could be more comical than Leon’s patronizing 
airs to Jane, and the amount of knowledge and 


| experience he affected about things quite new to 
| him, for her information, and her exclamations of 


‘«Jank-a-mussy-me !’’ at every novel sight; ‘an’ 
there’s th’ big ships,’’ she would say, ‘‘ My eye! 
as high as ‘Jacob’s ladder.’’ ‘* Tehu! they sailors 
munna curse up there, else the’ll be note ta’en i’ 
Heaven sure enough! fury, an’ long nails! but its 
raight i’ th’ land o’ lightenins.’’ We took the 
usual drives about this immense shipping mart, 
and I was busily employed in answering questions 
of the little ones, delighted with the scene, never 
having beheld a ship or salt water before. We 


| had donkey rides at Berkenhead; went to the 


theatre one evening, and saw Miss Lydia Foot play 
J. H. Byron’s new play of ‘‘ Blow for Blow.”’ I 


| was delighted with the rendering. 
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THE RED RIVER DAM. 


By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


Ear Ly in the month of March, 1864, a military 
expedition, comprising both branches of the ser- 
vice, set out on what was known as the Red River | 
Expedition. The army which took part in the 
movement was commanded by General N. P. 
Banks, the navy by Admiral Porter, now at the | 
head of the American navy. The disastrous battle | 
of Sabine Cross Roads, fought April 8, 1864, com- 
pelled the abandonment of the object of the expe- | 
dition, which was the capture of Shreveport, and 
the army and navy fell back to Grand Ecore, and 
from there to Alexandria. On the arrival of the 


squadron at the rapids and falls near Alexandria 
(about a mile in length, and full of dangerous 






































SECTION OF TREE-DAM. 


rocks), the water was so low as to render it impos- 
sible for the heavy vessels of the fleet to pass them. 
It was the general belief that the ironclads and 
other valuable vessels, worth about two millions of 
dollars, would have to be destroyed, when Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Joseph Bailey, of Wisconsin, a 
member of General W. B. Franklin’s staff, sub- | 
mitted a plan for a tree-dam, by which the water 





would be increased in depth, and the vessels 
saved. -This plan being finally approved of, on | 
the morning of April 30 the work was begun by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, assisted by several staff 
officers, and details of three thousand men. There | 
were also employed in the construction of the dam, | 
two hundred army wagons and a thousand horses, 
mules, and oxen. Several hundred lumbermen 
belonging to a Maine regiment were employed on 
the right, or north bank, in felling trees, while an | 
equal number were engaged in hauling them to | 


the river. Flatboats were constructed on which 
stone were brought from above after being quar- 
ried, and the work began by running out a tree- 


| dam made from the heavy timber and stone, cross- 
| tied with the trunks of large trees, and strength- 


ened in every way that ingenuity could devise. 
This dam extended out into the river a distance 
of three hundred feet. From the left, or south 
bank, there being no timber there, a series of 


| heavy cribs were constructed from material ob- 


tained by demolishing several old mills, while the 
brick, iron, and stone required to sink and hold 
them in their place, were procured by tearing 
down two sugar-houses and taking up a quantity of 
A railroad iron buried 
in the vicinity. The 
rails were driven 
from one to four feet 
into the bottom, 
which was of soft 

stone. 
In this work col- 
A ored regiments were 
hSyVz employed, while the 
white troops carried 
forward the dam on 
the opposite bank, both details working day and 
night. The width of the river at the lower end of 
the falls where the dam was constructed is seven 
hundred and fifty-eight feet; the depth from four 
to six feet, with a current of about ten miles an 
hour. Two coal barges, twenty-four by one hun- 
dred and seventy feet, were sunk in the channel 
(having been filled, like the cribs, with brick, iron, 


| aud stone) at each end of thedam. Between them 


was a shute sixty-six feet broad. Several wing- 
dams were constructed above the main dam, and 


| a bracket-dam was built to guide the current. 


On the morning of May rath, in presence of 
twenty thousand troops and spectators, the entire 
fleet passed Alexandria in safety. The increase of 
water caused by the construction of the main dam, 


_ was five feet, four inches; by the wing-dam, one 


foot, two inches; total, six and a half feet. At 
the point where the wing-dams were placed, the 








THE RED RIVER DAM. 


river is more than a thousand feet broad. The 
main dam, known as the ‘ Bailey Dam,”’ still re- 
mains intact as when built nearly thirteen years 
ago, and bids fair, if undisturbed, to stand for 
centuries, an en- 
during monument 

of American ener- 

gy, ingenuity and 

skill. The Red Ri- 

ver has formed a pees 
new channel on the 

left or south shore 
beyond the dam. 

It is now (Febru- 

ary, 1878) about 

one hundred and 

fifty feet wide, and 

is slowly, but con- 
stantly, increasing 

in size by the action of the rapid current on | 
the bank. 

In the report, Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey says: 
‘« The plan (of the dam) was looked upon as wild, 
and climerical, and my request unheeded. On 
the 3oth of April, however, I procured an order 
and set to work with such tools as could be ob- 
tained. For the first few days but little progress 
could be made, as the scheme was still regarded 
with doubt. At length, emboldened by success, 
all worked with a will, and on the r2th of May 
the entire fleet had passed down in safety.”’ 

Admiral Porter, in his report remarks: ‘‘ This 
is, without doubt, the best engineering feat ever 
performed. Under the best circumstances, a pri- 
vate company would not have completed the work 
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so short a time and without any previous prepara- 
tion.”’ 

For the successful execution of this great work, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, the Wisconsin farmer, 


CRIB OF STONE, BRICK, ETC. 


was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General of 
Volunteers, and received the thanks of Congress ; 
while the officers of the Mississippi squadron testi- 
fied their appreciation of his service by presenting 
him with a valuable sword and a purse of three 
thousand dollars. Joseph Bailey, who achieved 
this original and skillful feat of engineering, was 
born in 1830, and was killed by bushwhackers 
near Nevada, Missouri, March 21st, 1867. He 
joined the army in Wisconsin, where he had been 
a farmer and lumberman, and in April, 1864, was 
acting Chief-Engineer of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. After 
the close of the war he was mustered out of the 
service, and settled in Newton County, Missouri, 
of which he was soon after elected Sheriff. He 
became formidable ° 

to the border ruf- 

fians, and on one 

occasion, after fear- 

lessly going alone 

and arresting two 

== desperadoes named 

Pixby, he was shot 























SECTION OF BRACKET Dam. 


under one year, and to an ordinary mind, the | 
whole thing would have appeared an utter impos-’ 
sibility. Ido not believe that there ever was a 
case where such difficulties were overcome in 


by one of the bro- 
thers with a con- 
cealed weapon. 
The officers who 
had the honor of 
assisting Bailey in the construction of the famous 
Red River dam, were General James Grant Wilson, 
of General Banks’s Staff ; Colonel Chas C. Dwight, 
Inspector General Nineteenth Army Corps; Lieu- 
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tenant-Colonel W. B, Kinsey, One Hundred Sixty- 
first Regiment of New York Volunteers ; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel N. B. Pearsall, Ninety-seventh Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry Infantry; Major 
Charles G. Sawtille, of General Franklin’s Staff ; 
Captains Hardin, Harper and Morrison, of the 
Ninety-seventh Regiment United States Cavalry 
Infantry ; Captain Stein, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio 
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Volunteers; Lieutenant Williamson, of General 
Franklin’s Staff, and Captain Langhorne, United 
States Navy, of Mound City, who, by means of 
hawsers, aided the army in placing the cribs and 
coal barges. He was the only officer of the fleet 
who, from the inauguration of the work, believed 
it would be the means of saving the Mississippi 
squadron. 





THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


By Mrs. 


C. DuRANG. 


(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER XXVI. MOTHER AND DAUGHTER FOUND. 

As Naomie did not expect the return of Clarence 
or Albert, she took her usual evening ramble. She 
wandered to a favorite stream whose waters falling 
over the moss-covered rocks always spread a quiet 
calm over her mind. Darkness had overtaken her, 
still she lingered near the place, anxious to leave | 
it, yet hesitating to do so. 

An apparently mysterious power casts lights and 
shadows which in the,solemn night lend an awful | 
sublimity to these wild regions filled with gigantic | 
trees which seem to pierce the skies, yet sink into 
insignificance as they rear their heads before the 
lofty range of the Sierra Nevada range. 

The moon endeavored to peer into the dark | 
abysses, but failed to light them, save here and | 
there where an opening in the thick foliage dis- | 
closed the river dashing its sprays over some of | 
the weeping boughs, which threw up the sparkling | 
drops to welcome its silver-lighted friend. 

Her fears that wild animals might be prowling 
around warned her to return to the convent, when 
a rustling in the bushes behind her increased her 
feelings into wild terror. She tried to escape, 
but her feet became riveted to the spot, the power 
to proceed failed her entirely, and she sunk sense- 


| dence in the convent. 





less near the stream, 
Her returning senses disclosed to her the form | 
of Albert bending over her. As she opened her | 
eyes he addressed her as if she was a total stranger 
to him, apologizing to her; hoped he had not 
been the means of frightening her, and inquired | 
where he should conduct her to. 
‘*To the mission house,’’ she whispered in a 
trembling voice, agitated by a dozen different 


emotions; the joy of seeing him being entirely 
obliterated by his cold, distant manner, and the 
question he put to her, instead of affectionate 
terms, at their first meeting. She was not aware 
of the change in her appearance since her resi- 
She had grown several 
inches taller; the dye that had disfigured her face 


| had entirely worn off, and the natural color of 
| both hair and skin had returned ; her complexion, 


from care, had assumed a transparent, delicate 
paleness, with a slight tinge of the rose on her 
cheeks ; her ruby lips were an appropriate setting 
to the pearls that they enfolded ; her fair hair hav- 


| ing outgrown its darkened hue, fell in graceful 


ringlets over her shoulders, almost concealing her 
face ; her splendid form was classically draped in 
loose, flowing gray and white robes, over which 
was carelessly thrown a large white veil; in any 
place she would have been consi >~ed a model for 
a painter; the romantic situation, added interest 
to it by its surrounding beauties, and he never 
imagined that the rough, sunburnt girl with the 
black, cropped head that he had left, was the 
lovely being before him. 

Not having heard her answer, he again inquired, 
“Are you able to walk, or shall I procure some 
assistance for you ?’’ 

‘*Oh, Albert! do you not know me, indeed ?”’ 


**That voice! this place! Naomie. Is it pos- 


| sible you could expect me to know you, my dear 


girl, when you are so much changed? You have 
grown so much taller; remember that your ap- 
pearance then was not calculated to gain my 
affections. It was your mind, your gentle temper, 
and affectionate disposition that entwined itself 
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around my heart until ieee grew to be a portion | wild flowers; all there was truth; all these was 


of it. 

‘* When the moonlight fell on your countenance, 
betraying to my ungrateful sight the loved, yet 
unrecognized face, a cold shudder passed through 
my frame ; I saw all that claimed my admiration ! 


an instinctive love seized me! and I questioned 


myself whether I was not dishonoring myself by 
thoughts that intruded themselves. 

‘* But, come, the night air is damp, and Clarence 
will be annoyed at your prolonged absence, as he 
is anxious to present you to his mother.”’ 

‘*His mother! What do you mean?’’ 

«Oh, it is avery long story. We found her in 
San Francisco, where she had just arrived, and 
was on her way to the mission house to find her 


mother, who is called Sister Theresé by her reli- | 


gious name, the Abbess of the convent.”’ 

**Oh, yes, Albert, she told me her history, of 
her marriage, of being taken to Spain. Let us 
hasten there, I long to behold her joy; the trans- 
port of a girl upon being restored to her mother.’’ 

Her feet seemed scarcely to touch the ground, 


Abbess. 


their birth, to find them fade from us ere their 
existence becomes a fact ! 


the church to pray that God might direct her 
wandering steps, and keep her in the right path. 


exhausted with excitement and fatigue; the meet- 


ing with Clarence in some measure atoned for her | 


other disappointments. 


‘* How gratifying it is to see familiar faces in 
** Does your | 
mother know Iam here? Oh how I shall love | 


1? 


these solitudes!’’ she exclaimed. 


her !’’ 
‘“ Yes, she knows all.”’ 
‘* Did she blame you for taking care of the poor 
nameless orphan ?”’ 
‘* Nameless, Naomie?’’ repeated Albert. 
‘“*Yes, I was nameless. 


and sad to my memory. 
happy moments of my life which was followed by 
that melancholy event. 
of the river, its stream flowed gently on its course, 


ers. The air was filled with perfume from the 


| as the clear element fell on my head. 


| control. 
| untary affection ? 
she ran so fast to witness the transport of her loved | 


She rushed to the cell | 
of the Abbess, but it was empty; she had gone to | 


I have one now, and | 
that one which was conferred upon me, most dear | 
It was one of the most | 


nature. The name of Naomie was pronounced 
I felt that 
there was an invisible power over me to guard me 
from evil; therefore I have dearly cherished my 
solitary name.”’ 

The bell for all to retire to rest sounded through 
the mission house. Its orders were peremptorily 


| obeyed by all in silence. 


Self-formed opinions when prejudged are seldom 
correct, especially when nervous excitement is the 
controlling power. Thus Naomie pictured to her- 
self that the mother of Clarence was a harsh, re- 
pulsive individual ; and that mother expected to see 
a rude, unpolished, savage-looking girl. There- 
fore a mutual surprise was experienced when the 
meeting took place between them. The gentle 


| manners and modest appearance of Naomie bewil- 
| dered and amazed Mrs. Melbourne ; every action 


was noted with admiration, every word was listened 
to with an interested feeling that she could not 
What was it that created such an invol- 


The gray robe of Naomie in its heavy folds fell 


| over her slight, graceful form, the pure white dra- 
Alas, poor mortals, how we count our joys before | 


pery embraced the flowing ringlets that escaped 
from the bondage of a headpiece that would have 
confined them with a more careful toilet, added to 
the simplicity and beauty that might have stood as 
a model for a Grecian statue of Purity and Truth 


| as she knelt imploring a blessing from the mother 
Mrs. Melbourne had retired for the night, being | 


of him who had protected and guided the steps of 
her childhood in her life’s hitherto rugged path. 

There was an expression in that countenance that 
appeared as familiar to Mrs. Melbourne as the 
noonday’s sun, as cheering and brilliant in its in- 
fluence ; then the tones of her voice recalled her 
recollection to sounds of past days and brought to 
her memory those for whom she had long mourned. 
As she raised her from her feet to fold her in her 
warm embrace, she addressed her in earnestly 
mournful tones : 

‘‘Tell me, dear girl, every incident of your 
precious life; you do not know how many hopes 
you have awakened in this distracted mind ; oh, 
realize them by truths that may lead to develop- 


| ments that I can scarcely trust myself to speak of, 
In a grove on the banks 


lest I do but dream, and the words you may utter 


| may awake me from it.”’ 
a rural altar was erected and decorated with flow- | 


‘* My life is a simple story, soon told. All that 
I can recollect is, that my home was among the 
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wild Indians. It was a dark one until it was 
cheered by the companionship of your beloved 
son, who first taught me Christianity and the ways 
of civilization. The massacre of the tribe who 
reared me concealed from me forever all know- 
ledge of my birth. I was too young to inquire 
who my parents were, being then unconscious of 
a difference in the races of mankind which my 
complexion has since revealed to me, and recalls 
to my memory a rumor that I heard amongst them 
then, that [ was found in the wood by the good 
Chief of the Menomonees.’”’ 

‘*Had they no dress that belonged to you as a 
child ?”’ 

** None.”’ 

‘* No token that you could be recognized by in 
future days ?’’ 

** This locket he gave me as a charm to guard 
me against evil, on the day I was baptized. It 
was a gift from the good Chief, and I have worn 
it ever since.’’ 

Mrs. Melbourne grasped it eagerly, and pressing 
it to her lips, exclaimed : 

** My child, my own! my long-lest child! At 
length your mother enfoids you in herarms. Oh, 
let me weep, lest my joyful heart should burst with 
uncontrolled happiness.’’ 

She embraced her again, and after holding her 
to her heart in silent joyful emotions, which both 
seemed fearful to disturb, Mrs. Melbourne touched 
a secret spring in the locket. A deluge of tears 
fell as she contemplated the image of her early 
love, the father of her children. With a voice 
suffocated by emotion, she murmured, ‘‘ See, ’tis 
your father! Alas, he is no more!’’ Past years 
glided by in her vision in a few moments; the eye 
recognized all events that had taken years to enact. 
Thought was swifter than time, and the mind’s 
eye reviewed all. 

After a prolonged -interview Mrs. Melbourne 
presented Naomie to Clarence as his sister, and 
referred to their future course. One thought now 
intruded into the mind of Naomie. It was Albert. 
Anxiety to know what would be her mother’s 
opinion of him, forced her to utter his name. 

‘*He is worthy of you, and your marriage shall 
be solemnized on our return to New York.”’ 

‘*He will not now have to marry a nameless 
girl,’’ observed Naomie. 

**No; but everything will proceed as previously 
arranged. My trials taught me asevere lesson. I 


-part of the way. 








had not the power to listen to reason, and sunk 
under mental prostration. Bitterly did I pay for 
it. It cost me years of repentance which no tears 
could ameliorate. In one struggle I cast it off, 
and by uncommon exertion I have nearly accom- 
plished my object. Now, come, my child; your 
innocence will plead with my mother. No time 
is to be lost, for the letter Clarence received urges 
his return.”’ 

Mrs. Melbourne communicated to her mother 
the discovery of her lost daughter, and finding that 
she was still opposed to leaving the convent, she 
brought Naomie to her to assist her cause. 

‘The pleading girl threw herself before the Ab- 
bess, imploring her to accompany them, with a 
sweet, earnest simplicity that touched the heart of 
the recluse. 

“Why not listen to Father Jerome, dear, dear 
mother? Has he not assured you that angels will 
not record vows forced from the lips by fear, while 
the poor trembling heart disavows the sounds that 
escaped in murmuring sighs, not in heartfelt fer- 
vent prayer, such as should be heard when the 
faithful soul devotes itselfto heaven. Such pledges 
as yours require no absolution from earthly powers, 
yet you have them.’’ Seeing Father Jerome ap- 
proach, she drew him towards the Abbess. ‘‘ Good 
Father, speak the words of comfort to pacify a 
troubled spirit.’’ 

In a clear, melancholy tone, Father Jerome re- 
plied: ‘* Sister, depart in peace; you will have 
the blessing of the Church to assist you to continue 
in your charities and good works in the sinful 
world that you are about to return to. Therefore, 
depart in peace! Benedicto.” 

All were prepared for their departure at the 
rising of the sun. With the morning’s light came 
a vast assemblage of Indians to bid farewell to one 
who had been to them a kind protectress in sick- 
ness; and an instructress in health. 

They brought presents of fruits in baskets, and 
various ingenious articles of their own making as 
offerings of remembrance, and as many mules as 
they would want, and guides to take charge of 
them till they should reach San Francisco. 

The monks formed in procession to escort them 
The mission house bell rung 
forth its pealing tongue in tones that the moun- 
tains echoed in many lengthened notes. 

The sounds had faded on their ears, and the 
lingering monks had returned to their sanctuary 
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when the cavalcade reached the Genesee Valley. 


while swift torrents and overwhelming waterspouts 
fought their way through them, forming numerous 
cafions. - 

The immense ridges of granite rising bare and 
bleak, sometimes three thousand feet above their 
densely wooded base, assumed a cold, majestic 
sovereignty over the meandering cafions with their 
black gorges, through which the streams glide like 
silver streams thousands of feet below them, till 
they reach the Feather River. 

Peacefully beautiful lay the Genesee Valley, in 


strong contrast with its surroundings, calmly re- | 


posing in its bright verdure like a prolonged oasis 
in a troubled, turbulent desert. 

The travellers remained here two days for Albert 
to give directions to the miners. 

It was with no common emotions that Mrs. 
Melbourne now contemplated the magnificent 
scenes around them; her mother having been 


accustomed to them for years, beheld them un- | 


moved, yet melancholy thoughts passed through 
her mind as she reflected that she was leaving them 
forever, and tears fell as she looked back at them 
when they journeyed onward. 


CHAPTER XXVII. A GENERAL RECOGNITION.— 
DENOUEMENT. 

‘«T wILt wait no longer,’’ was Mr. Melbourne’s 

observation, as he, Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort were 

watching the vessels that sailed up the North 

River. 

‘But which way can you go? You do not 
know where your wife is; your son on the wilds 
of California, in what exact place none of us know. 
We do not know whether he has received the let- 
ters that we have written and directed to San 
Francisco as he desired,’’ said Geraldine. ‘* Yet 


I think there is a magnetic power that is sure to | 


attract him here in good time. But his mother, 
poor soul! fears for her fate fill me with terror.” 
‘*Do not oppose me, I have made arrangements 


to depart for England ; her last letter informs you | 


that she had left Spain.’’ 

‘* Yes, she has left Spain, and her stay in Eng- 
land ,would of course be very short.”’ 

**True; but I may trace her from there, and = 
intend to commence the work to-morrow. I feel 
that I am leaving a home and friends that I can 


, ; 
| never forget. Remember that impressions of duty 
Here Nature had labored for centuries with her | 


subterraneous fires to pile up boulders of lava, | 


impelled Naomie to wander forth in foreign lands; 
the same influence commands me to follow her.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort, seeing that they could 
not dissuade him from his purposes, made prepara- 
| tions to assist his departure. 

He took leave of his hospitable friends the next 
day, as he would require some time in New York 
to settle some business there. Mrs. Beaufort ac- 
companied him, leaving Geraldine to deplore the 
wandering dispositions of those so dear to her. 

As the time for the departure of the vessel that 
Mr. Melbourne had taken passage in drew near, 
Geraldine expecting her husband’s return sat up 
watching for him, when a carriage drove up to 
the door; when, to her great surprise, a seemingly 
large party was ushered into the drawing room ; in 
the darkness of the room she could not discern 
| their faces; but familiar voices fell on her ears, 
| and the embraces of the long-absent friends filled 
| her heart with transports of joy. 

Suddenly the recollection of Mr. Melbourne’s 
departure paralyzed those transports, as she ex- 
| claimed, ‘*How unfortunate. What is to be 
| done ?”’ 

‘¢Why, Geraldine, what is the matter with you?”’ 
| inquired Mrs. Melbourne, who had not yet in- 
| formed her that it was her mother that was with 
| her. 
| ** It must be done immediately! Stop the car- 
riage, I must be off. Naomie, make yourself at 
home. Order the servants as if they were your 
own ; on no account leave here till my return! 
Remember you are at home again !’’ 

While Geraldine was speaking she threw a trav- 
elling cloak over her, and ordered the coachman 
to drive her to the boat that was about to start for 
New York. She had settled in her own mind that 
she must hasten to stop Melbourne from sailing ; 
if she waited to explain to the present party her 
motives, the boat for New York would be off. 
| There was'no person she could deputize to send 

on the errand; therefore she undertook the task 
| herself. 

But with all her speed her journey was of no 
avail. On meeting Percy she learned that he had 
| seen Mr. Melbourne on board the steamer which 
| had sailed the day before. 

**It is too bad!’’ replied Geraldine, ‘‘ only 
| think how abruptly I have left them all.’’ 

‘* Left who ?”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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‘¢ Clarence, with his mother and Naomie; there 
is also a stranger with them, an old lady; I did not 
wait to hear who she was. I was expecting you 
when they arrived; I was in hopes that I would 
have been in time to stop Melbourne; therefore I 
did not wait to receive them formally, but drove 
down to the boat in the carriage they came in. I 
do not know what they will think of me.”’ 

Percy could not help laughing at her perplexity. 

‘* Ah! Geraldine where was your etiquette, your 
method! But we must hurry back, or perhaps 
they will be off. You know all our friends are like 
birds on the wing—away they fly! No speculat- 
ing on keeping them.”’ 

Thus urged they took their departure for their 
home, accompanied by Mrs. Walsingham and 
Belle. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Melbourne and Naomie 
feared that Geraldine’s senses had left her. They 
inquired of the servants where Mr. Beaufort had 
gone. 

‘We don’t know,’’ answered Milly; ‘‘ but Miss 
Geraldine ordered us all to tend you, and Massa 
Percy he done gone wid de gemman last week to 
New York.’’ This was all the information they 
could obtain. 

Supper was prepared in splendid and comfort- 
able style. All was new and exciting to the Ab- 
bess, or Mrs. Clarendon, as we must now call her. 
Fatigued with her journey, she retired soon to the 
apartment prepared for her. 

Albert, anxious to see his mother, departed for 
his home ; Naomie’s apartment was just as she had 
left it; her clothes had not been touched since 
her departure. Her mother was shown into a 
room adjoining it, on the wall of which was a full- 
length portrait of Aubrey Melbourne. 

On Mrs. Melbourne seeing it, a wild shriek es- 
caped her which brought Naomie to her assistance. 

**See! see! there is a living likeness of your 
father !’’ 

‘* My father’s picture. How came it here? It 
is indeed the counterpart of the miniature, but 
older looking.”’ 

While Naomie was speaking, Mrs. Melbourne 
was contemplating it. What scenes, what affec- 
tions, what sorrows it recalled to her memory! the 
love of their early days, his tenderness, and her 
willfulness passed through her thoughts, and sobs 
almost choked her. 

‘* Be comforted, dear mother. 


Why should the 





sight of that picture disturb you thus? Do you 
know when it was taken ?”’ 

‘*No; I never saw it before.”’ 

‘*It is strange. I never saw it before. Do not 
think any more about it. When aunt returns she 
will tell you where she got it. Try and sleep. 
Come into my room. Come away from what has 
caused you so much excitement. Come, and try 
to forget it.’’ 

Soothed and caressed by her beloved daughter, 
to whose wishes she yielded, she threw herself on 
her bed. Through the night disturbed sleep pre- 
sented dreams to her imagination which were not 
calculated to allay her feelings: the shadows of 
her husband’s form in them hovered over her 
mind, debilitating and unnerving her, until day- 
light shone through the windows, to her great 
relief. 

She felt anxious to see Geraldine. Her strange 
conduct, leaving them at such a time, was unac- 
countable ; it was more, it was perplexing. 

She arose; after again surveying the portrait, 
she opened the bookcase. There were books with 
his name written in them that she had never seen 
before. 

She was bewildered! ‘‘ Were her senses wan- 
dering?’’ she inquired of herself. ‘* Have I attri- 
buted to Geraldine’s brain a derangement that 
exists in my own? It must beso.’’ As she came 
to that conclusion a paper fell from a book she 
held in her hand ; her eye met the words, ‘‘ Dear 
Naomie,’’ in Melbourne’s handwriting. The door 
opened, and he caught her fainting form in his 
arms. By bathing her temples with water, and 
with the aid of fresh air she soon recovered. 

‘*Oh, speak to me, Naomie! Let the sound of 
your voice repay me for our long, cruel separa- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Alive! Can such happiness be mine!’’ she 
replied, as she threw herself into his arms that 
were open to embrace her. 

‘** Yes, alive! Ihave been in captivity for years. 
On escaping and reaching here, I found you had 
undertaken that hopeless task, and I had to endure 
your absence.”’ 

**Not hopeless; for I have accomplished that 
object. Not only that, but I have found our chil- 
dren also.”’ 

She opened the door of Naomie’s apartment 
and led the amazed girl into the room, where her 
father was overjoyed to meet his child. 
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‘‘Clarence is with us also,’’ continued Mrs. 
Melbourne. 
this news. She believes you are dead ; a sudden 
shock at her time of life might be fatal. 
Geraldine was here, I want her assistance very 
much.,’’ 


The task of communicating the news to her | 
Mrs. | 


mother was not as difficult as she expected. 
Clarendon’s mind had been so tutored that excite- 
ment made but little impression on it. 
existing in a sphere new to her, it was true ; it was 
one of delight to her, and it was a pleasure to her 
to accept all happiness offered to her. 
time she was dead to all feelings of the past. 
had never enjoyed a parent’s love, or that of any 
relative, save in the first few months of her married 
life. Time had worn off any pleasant delusions 
that had then existed, and years of cold, rigid 
ecclesiastical rule had exerted itself so as to form 
her mind into a passive machine. ‘The events of 
the last few months had softened its rigidity and 


aroused a sentiment of tenderness that had hitherto | 
been unknown to her, and converted all things 


into objects of pleasure, which she was prepared 
to indulge in; so that when Mrs. Melbourne in- 
formed her that her son-in-law was still living, her 
emotions appeared like that of a child enraptured 
with the happiness of her companions. 


‘‘T am not sufficiently versed in the phrases of | 


the world to wish you joy,’’ said the kind old lady, 
‘* but I feel that my daughter and her children are 
happy, for which I praise the high heayens that 
has been pleased to grant such favors.’’ ‘Tears 
fell from her venerable eyes as she blessed them all. 
When they were summoned to breakfast a general 
surprise took place. 


Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort had returned, and did | 


not expect to see Mr. Melbourne. 

‘How is this? You here, Aubrey? Why, we 
saw you off in the vessel that sailed for England !’’ 

‘¢So you did !’’ answered Melbourne, ‘‘ but the 
pilot who was piloting us out had a list of the pas- 
sengers from California. He had just piloted the 
California steamer into New York harbor before 
coming on board our vessel. In that list was the 
name of Mrs. Melbourne. Of course I made ar- 
rangements to return with the pilot. So you see 
I lost no time in reaching my goal of happiness.”’ 

‘¢ While I ran off like a crazy person to prevent 
your sailing; but I know I will only have to ex- 
plain my motives to be excused for my strange 


‘«We must prepare my mother for 


I wish | 


She was | 


At one 
She | 


‘* But where is Clar- 


conduct, 
ence ?”’ 

‘*Love rules the court, the camp,”’ replied 
Percy ; ‘‘ of course he has gone off to New York 
| to find that pair of black eyes that caused him so 
| much trouble. Does he know that his father is 
here ?”’ 

**No!’’ answered Mrs. Melbourne. ‘‘ The fact 
is, there have been so many recognitions, that it 
will take some time yet to know all our relatives 
and calm our spiritsdown. As Clarence has gone 
| to New York, he will not be back to-day.’’ 

‘* Cross purposes again,’’ said Geraldine, ‘“‘ for 
we brought Jane Walsingham and her daughter 
Belle with us.’’ 

It was true Clarence had gone to New York to 
ask Mr. Walsingham’s consent to his marriage 
| with his daughter. 

On reaching their house he inquired for Mrs. 
Walsingham. 

‘**Not at home; just gone up the country with 
Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Is Mr. Walsingham in ?’’ 

** Yes, sir ; please walk in.”’ 

Mr. Walsingham received him very warmly, 
saying, ‘‘I did not hear of your return. It is very 
unfortunate that you did not return a few days 
| sooner.”’ 

**Yes; Iam very sorry, for then I would have 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Walsingham.”’ 

‘* As to that, you can soon see her; but in your 
| father’s case, it would have been a great satisfac- 
| tion to him to have had your assistance.”’ 
| Clarence stared at him in amazement, as he in- 

quired, ‘‘ Who wanted my assistance ?”’ 
|  ** Your father, to be sure, to assist him in dis- 
covering where your mother has gone.”’ 

‘IT do not understand; my mother, grand- 
mother, and sister have just returned with me from 
California. I sought this interview to ask your 
permission to marry your daughter.’’ 

‘You are very abrupt in your request, young 
man.”’ 

‘* Not disrespectfully so, I hope. Bui your allu- 
sion to a seeming neglect of duty on my part to- 
ward a father who is dead, places me in a position 
that I cannot easily define.’’ 

**Do not misunderstand me; I respect you. I 
respect you for the character that you have always 
borne as the nephew of Mrs. Beaufort, and as the 
son of Aubrey Melbourne that sailed for England. 


said Geraldine. 


” 
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Why you insist that your father is dead, I cannot 
imagine, and would prefer not giving an answer to 
your request until that is explained.”’ 

‘* But if that is satisfactorily done, will your an- 
swer be favorable ?”’ 

‘‘ Certainly, provided it is agreeable to Belle.’’ 

‘*T thank you; and on your word I place my 
hopes of happiness. Have you any commands for 
my uncle or aunt, as I intend to return there im- 
mediately ?”’ 

‘* None, but my best respects.’ 

The interview having been more formal than 
Clarence expected it was not prolonged ; he took 
his leave, fearing that Mr. Walsingham was suffer- 
ing from some affection of the brain which words 
might increase. He would see Belle in a few 
hours, then all would be right. 

He did not linger long in New York, but has- 
tened to Belleview, where all his relatives were at 
length assembled, and who were anxiously watch- 
ing for him, particularly Miss Belle Walsingham. 
Lovers’ eyes are always clear-sighted ; she watched 
and waited at the entrance of the lawn, where she 
met him with joyous smiles. 

** Welcome, rover! You cannot altogether give 
up your wandering propensities,’’ said the laugh- 
ing girl. ‘‘We have been iooking for you all 
the day. Your father has been so anxious to see 
you !’’ 

‘*You too! Belle. My father? What do you 
mean? Are you all dreaming, or am I? My 
father was killed long ago.”’ 

‘*No he was not! He was taken captive, but 
made his escape more than a year ago, and has 
been waiting impatiently for you and your mother 
to meet him.”’ 

Clarence in his turn became impatient to behold 
his father once more. ‘The conversation on the 
way to the house was more interesting to them 


MANNERS are the shadows of virtues; the mo- 
mentary display of those qualities which our 
fellow-creatures love and respect. 
become, then, what we strive to appear, manners 
may often be rendered useful guides to the per- 
formance of our duties. 


THE THREE NAOMIES, AND THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


If we strive to | 


than any other persons, as it ended in Belle Wal- 
singham giving her consent to be the bride of Clar- 
ence Melbourne. 

The father and son met after a separation, with 
unabsted affection, which years of captivity to 
both haa not been able to abate. 

Geraldine’s powers were soon called into requi- 
sition. Invitations for the double wedding were 
issued. Dresses were purchased, and all made 
under her superintendence. The marriages were 
solemnized with great magnificence. 

Three Naomies knelt at the altar. 

Three generations were present. 

Mrs. Melbourne considered that it was the most 
proper time to deliver the papers entrusted to her 
care by her grandfather. 

‘* Here !’’ said she, ‘‘are the deeds of the es- 
tates of the Prince Huertas of Spain, and his last 
will, which has not been acted upon, by which his 
title and the principal parts of his estate descend to 
his grandson, Clarence Melbourne, the only male 
descendant living. His personal property he has 
left to my mother and myself. Clarence, here 
are the papers. What is yourdecision? Will you 
leave your native land to become a nobleman of 
Spain?’’ 

‘*Never!’’ was the firm answer. ‘‘I have 
enough to live on, and if not, I have hands and 
intellect to obtain it.”’ 

‘Right, my boy!’’ exclaimed Mr. Beaufort, 
‘*and I will not part with my old comrade in 
arms. We have fought together for our country ; 
now we miust live together as long as Divine provi- 
dence allows us, and talk over cur old battles of 
long winter nights. Either of us have now money 
enough to support the establishment. If one fails 
let the other supply the means. What say you ?”’ 

** So be it!’’ answered Melbourne. ‘I am too 
happy to contradict the wishes of my friends.’’ 


GRATITUDE is the fairest blossom which springs 
from the soul; and the heart of man knoweth 
none more fragrant. While its opponent, ingrati- 


| tude, is a deadly weed—not only poisonous in 
| itself, but impregnating the very atmosphere in 
which it grows with fetid vapors. 
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By FRED. Myron Co.sy. 


In the County of Kent, England, that fair 
southern county which was the first of English 
land to behold the flash of Saxon Raven or Nor- 
man Lion in the banners of invading foes, and 
where to-day the blood of Saxon thane and Nor- 
man gentleman is visible 2 
in its purest type, there 
stands an ancient pile 
whose ancestral elms and 
oaks, planted as long ago 
as the reign of the first 
Stuart king, recalls re- 
membrances of aknightly 
and honored line. This 
old tenement, more 
quaint than grand, yet 
still a national boast, is 
Penshurst Place, the home 
of the Sidneys. It is an 
old castellated manor- 
house, hardly as grand as -f 
a castle, and not nearly 
as important as a palace. 
Its noble hall is quite 
large enough for the dis- 
play of a generous hospi- 
tality, but would scarcely 
afford room sufficient for 
a royal entertainment. 
Nevera place of strength, 
for there are no moats or towers, Penshurst derives 
its greatest interest from the fact that for more 
than three hundred years it has given a shelter to 
one of the noblest families among the English 
aristocracy. Bestowed by Edward the Sixth upon 
Sir William Sidney, his father’s steward of the 
household, it still shelters his descendants. Still 
do the Sidneys live and prosper ; stiil is Penshurst 
theirs ; and the spreading forest trees under whose 
shade sported the heir of Sir William and of Sir 
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William’s sons in the days of the boy-king, still | 
bend their foliage above the juvenile sports of | 


happy childhood. 
The Sidneys were of high antiquity, and had 


filled a high position at the English court long | 


before the Tudor blood had mingled its current 
Vor. XI.—8 . 





EDWARD VI. 


with the circulating fluid of the kingly Planta- 
genets. The race was Angevin rather than Nor- 
man in its extraction. Sir William Sidney, the 
first of the family in England, accompanied Henry 
the Second from Anjou, and afterwards served that 

=> prince as one of his 
chamberlains. He was 
fortunate enough to win 
in marriage a great-grand- 
daughter of the Con- 
queror, an alliance that 
many a proud Norman 
with an earl’s coronet 
might haveenvied. From 
this courtly origin the 
Sidneys retired suddenly 
into privacy, settling 
themselves in Surry and 
Sussex, where they re- 
mained nearly four hun- 
dred years as simple 
country gentlemen, till 
“S Nicholas Sidney, the 

twelfth in descent from 
Sir William, married 
Anne, daughter of Sir 
William Brandon, and 
aunt and co-heir to 
Charles Brandon, Duke 
of Suffolk. This match 
drew the representative of the family to court, 
where he was patronized by Henry the Eighth, 
who was a sort of family connection. His son 
William became a favorite of the monarch, and rose 
gradually from the position of an esquire of the 
body to a gentleman of the privy chamber. He 
served his king in war and peace, at home and 
abroad, and received the honor of knighthood. 
To Sir William may be ascribed the honor of 
establishing the subsequent splendor of the family. 
In 1547 Henry granted him the broad lands and 
manors of Sir Ralph Vane, who had forfeited them 
to the crown. Penshurst was one of these, which 
became the principal residence of the chiefs of this 
fine old race. Sir Henry, the next in descent, was 
the friend of Edward the Sixth, one of Elizabeth’s 
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well-chosen Knights of the Garter, and later be- 
came Governor of Ireland and President of Wales. 
Few more exalted characters than that of Sir Henry 
Sidney are to be met in history. He united in 
his person the qualities of a valiant general, a con- 
summate legislator, a first-rate privy councillor, 
and a perfect knight and man of the world; and 
was withal a good man and true. He was the 


= from his noble mother. 
» ward and accidental graces which won him so 


Pui.ip Il. oF SPAIN. 


benefactor of the poor Irish; his soul rose above 
self-aggrandizement, and he scorned to enrich 
himself as viceroy at the expense of that impover- 
ished country. Regarded as one of the noblest 
and most respected of the English peers, he easily 
won the hand of a lady who was in every sense— 
and this is saying much—worthy of being united 
toa Sidney. Lady Mary Dudley, irrespective of 
her great beauty, fine character and personal ac- 
complishments, as the daughter of the great John 
Dudley, Duke of Northumberland, and sister to 
the magnificent Leicester, was one of the noblest 
of English heiresses. The marriage of the noble 
pair occurred on Christmas eve, 1553, and eleven 
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months from that date their oldest child opened 
his blue eyes on the darkened splendor of the 
state chamber in Penshurst House. In compli- 
ment to Philip the Second of Spain, tie husband 
of Queen Mary Tudor, the young heir of the Sid- 
neys received the name of Philip. 

Philip Sidney was the idol and the hero of his 
time. His name typifies the highest phase of that 
romantic sentiment called chivalry which blazed 
so brightly under Elizabeth only to moulder to 
ashes at her death. Prolific as the age was of 
heroes, in valor, in knightly accomplishments, in 
courtly grace, above all in that true heroism of 
soul which leads men to sacrifice self for others’ 
good, Philip Sidney shone preéminent above all. 
No figure more fuliy or more beautifully represents 
the age than his. He stands between two grand 
eras, arepresentative man. ‘The last of the knights, 
he was also the most perfect mirror of knighthood. 
The united testimonies of his contemporaries as 
well as the cooler judgment of more recent critics 
bear out this assumption. The splendid Leicester, 
the intellectual Pembroke, the generous but fiery 
Essex, the gentle Southampton, the restless and 
chivalrous Raleigh, the romantic and impetuous 
Drake, by far the grandest figures in that brilliant 
galaxy which graced Elizabeth’s court, all acknow- 
ledged the superiority of the knightly hero whose 
acts and impulses were all noble. Elizabeth her- 
self, who admired him, called him ‘the jewel of 
her dominions.’’ To him his father’s noblest 
qualities seem to have descended in double por- 
tion combined with the gentler traits inherited 
Higher than all the out- 


much respect and admiration from the ladies and 
cavaliers of his own day, must we rank the intel- 
lect and scholarship that stamped him as one of 


| England’s greatest sons; and higher still that 


gentle heart whose pulses, always human, never 
throbbed more kindly than when performing his 
deeds of highest emprise. 

Philip Sidney was a boy scarcely over four years 
of age, plucking daisies and chasing butterflies on 


| the green lawns of Penshurst, when Elizabeth 


Tudor succeeded her sister Mary upon the English 
throne. Though her personal character has been 
grossly traduced and misrepresented, the latter 
princess had little of the character ofa ruler. The 
narrow, bigoted mind she inherited from her 
Spanish mother, illy fitted her to reign with any 























éclat over the Teutonic hearts of her English sub- 
jects. Besides, her marriage with Philip of Spain, 
the fiercest enemy of Protestantism in Europe, 
placed her at a great disadvantage with the grow- 
ing Protestantism of England. Intellectually the 
equal of Elizabeth, with really a gentler and more 
feminine heart, Mary lacked those external quali- 
ties which rendered her sister so popu- 
lar. She could not carry the people 
with her, and in that fact lay her 
most signal failure. The fortunes of 
England were never at a lower ebb 
than when the daughter of Henry the 
Eighth and Anne Boleyn mounted the 
throne. And England’s hope which 
lay in the character of her queen was 
not disappointed. The inharmonious 
elements of her character chimed well 
with the requirement of the age. Her 
mendaciousness, arrogance, and pride, 
her dauntless courage and impetuous 
will which came with her Tudor blood, 
was strongly in contrast with the 
voluptuous, vain, self-indulgent nature 
she derived from her mother; but the 
age was one of contrasts, and required 
it in its rulers. In no sense of the & 
word was Elizabeth a great sovereign. 
She cannot be accredited even with 
possessing that farsightedness of policy 
which made her follow the inclinations 
of the people. She simply followed 
her own inclinations, and by chance 
or providence, as you will, they coin- 
cided with those over whom she bore 
sway. England wanted to be Protes- 
tant, and Elizabeth was as much a 
Protestant as she was a Catholic, without being 
much of either. England loved splendor and gor- 
geous pageants, and splendor and pleasure were 
with Elizabeth the very air she breathed. The age 
was one of intellectual activity, and Elizabeth, who 
had grown up amid the liberal culture of Henry’s 
court, was an accomplished scholar and the patron 
of letters. England hated the Spaniard, and so 
did Elizabeth. This identity of tastes and a sin- 
gular combination of propitious circumstances 
made Elizabeth a very successful queen, and her 
age will ever be known as the golden age of Eng- 
land. 

Amid this ferment and quickening impulse of 
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national development, the youth of Sidney was 
passed. His éducation was commenced at Shrews- 


bury, and even at this early age, according to his 
biographer, he gave evidence of possessing rare 
virtues and talents, a mere conventional expres- 
sion which has been passed in panegyric upon 
nearly every great man that has lived ; but which 





in this case was probably a true assertion. At the 
age of fifteen he entered Christ Church College at 
Oxford, and afterward studied at Cambridge ; the 
academical celebrity of these two great universi- 
ties even then being based on different studies and 


_ advantages special to each to be met with in them. 


At both the universities Sidney distinguished him- 
self for his preéminence in mental accomplish- 
ments no less than in manly exercises. He culti- 


vated with remarkable assiduity the whole circle 
of arts and sciences, and at the age of eighteen 
returned to Penshurst a thorough scholar and an 
accomplished gentleman, with a strong and unde- 
veloped literary taste. 


At home he had the com- 
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panionship of his younger sister Mary, whose taste 
was congenial, and who could sympathize with 
him in his pursuits. To those few months of 
social communion and of quiet seclusion amid the 
groves of Penshurst, must be ascribed the budding 
of that poetic character, which at a later time pro- 
duced the “Arcadia” and the “Defence of Poesie.” 


QUEEN MARY (Tupor), ConsorT oF PuHi.ip II. 


Those quiet studious days were all too short. 


It was the fashion then as now for every young 
man of rank and fortune to make the grand tour ; 
but no one could do so without a licence from 


the Sovereign. It was easy enough for Philip 
Sidney to obtain the necessary permit, and armed 
with a licence for three years of absence, the young 
man crossed over the channel to Paris. Gay, 
beautiful, wicked, the continental city exhaled an 
atmosphere potent and withering in its corrupting 
influence. Never was the French court more 
scandalously corrupt than then. The sovereign 
power was divided between a young weak boy and 
a notoriously ambitious and intriguing woman. 
Catherine de Medicis and her train of beautiful 
frail maids held the ascendency, and vice and un- 
blushing crime held their revels unrestrained. It 
was a bad school for a young, impassioned, ardent 
nature to enter; but Philip Sidney was above cor- 
ruption. Not more was it his mother’s counsels 
and his sister’s prayers, than his own pure heart 
that was his mentor. His appearance was one to 
please women ; and more than one of the fair bevy 
of girls who shone resplendent around the queen- 
mother, flashed their amorous glances upon the 
handsome Englishman. He even attracted the 
marked attention of the King, Charles the Ninth, 
who appointed him gentleman in ordinary of his 





chamber. But he regarded the splendor and sin 
of Paris with illy-concealed dislike, and the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew furnished a good reason 
for a hurried departure. He sought a temporary 
refuge with Sir Francis Walsingham, the English 
embassador, and soon after turned his back upon 
the gay capital, reeking foul with the blood- 
slaughtered Huguenots. He travelled successively 
through Germany, Hungary, Italy, and the Low , 
Countries, and his travels were alike adventurous 
and improving. His personal graces and polished 
manners extorted the admiration of princes and 
their courts, and he encountered many learned 
persons whose affections and permanent esteem he 
secured. At Vienna he met a young man about 
his own age, between himself and whom there 
sprung at once a strong attachment, broken only 
by their death. This individual was Don John of 
Austria, the half-brother of Philip the Second of 
Spain, and future conqueror of Lepanto. A still 
more famous personage with whom he formed an 
acquaintance was William the First, Prince of 
Orange. This latter designated Sidney as ‘‘ one 
of the ripest and greatest counsellors of State of 
that day in Europe,’’ a compliment doubly valuable 
coming from one so versed in war and politics 
as the great stadtholder, and as being conferred 
upon a youth hardly out of his teens. 


EE 


MARY OF MODENA, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


Sidney returned to England after his long ab- 
sence with a reputation not surpassed by that of 
any other man of his time. He came back uncon- 
taminated too, bringing with him pure thoughts, 
high principles, and a blameless practice. Not 
yet twenty-one years of age, versed in every ac- 
complishment, learned and brave, the young man 
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appeared at court. His reception was an instant 
and decided success. Elizabeth loved young and 
handsome men, and his finely-cut Anglo-Norman 
face, his faint mustache, his soft blue eyes and 
flowing amber hair, were enough to make him the 
darling of any woman. But Philip Sidney was 
something beside a mere parlor knight. He loved 
beauty and courtly ease, and conversation with 
learned men, and could strike, with deft fingers, 
the strings of his lute in a lady’s bower; but he 
could do harder work. In court and bower, and 
tournament, and afterward in the battle-field he 
shone alike, without a peer. 
manship, fencing, and manly games, won him the 
respect and admiration of his haughtiest 
rival. The queen showed him special 
favor, and called him ‘‘her Philip;’’ in 
contradistinction, it is supposed, to her 
saturnine brother-in-law. He owed not 
all this favor, however, to his accomplish- 
ments and beauty. His maternal uncle, 
Leicester, was then a power at court, and 
to him must be ascribed the influence which 
procured for him, at the age of twenty- 
two, the appointment of ambassador at 
the court of Vienna, to which he was ac- , 
credited. 

Before he departed on his foreign mis- < 
sion, there was a wedding at which Sidney 
was a prominent figure. His sister Mary, © 
two years younger than himself, beautiful 
and intellectual, had won the heart of 
Henry Herbert, third Earl of Pembroke, 
and had accepted his proffered addresses. 
The marriage occurred at Penshurst in the 
summer of 1576, and immediately after 
the ceremony the happy Earl transplanted 
his bride to the almost princely magnificence of 
Wilton. The union was a felicitous one in every 
respect, and the young knight-errant left his sister 
happy in the society of a husband whose intellec- 
tual eminence was equal to her own, and whose 


wealth could maintain a magnificence consistent 


with his rank. In this respect the Herberts were 
only equaled by the Fitzalans of Arundel. 
present Earl’s father had been one of the most 
important and magnificent characters of his time. 


Earl William was really the man who won the | 


throne for Queen Mary from the ambition of the 
Dudleys. It was still remembered how the great 


noble used to ride from his border castle up to | 


His skill in horse- | 


The | 





London, with a retinue of three hundred noble 
gentlemen, each clad in a suit of blue cloth and 
wearing the badge of his house—a dragon worked 
in gold on an azure field. At his funeral there 
had been costly largess; two thousand pounds 
were expended merely for mourning, everything 
else corresponding. While such expenditure was 
appropriated for the dead, it may be conceived to 
| how grand a pitch every arrangement was made 
for the living. 

Sidney was absent a year on his mission, whose 
duties he discharged with adroitness and to the 
satisfaction of the Queen and her ministers. The 
demands of his position were not humble but 


SiR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


onerous. He had to condole with the Emperor 
Rudolph on the demise of his father, Maximil- 
lian, and at the same time cement an alliance of 
the Protestant States against Spain. That country 
in the sixteenth century was the incubus of the 
world. Her baneful shadow chilled whatever it 
|fellupon. Her old feudal liberties, the learning 
of her scholars, the glory of Spanish chivalry were 
gone. The gloomy and portentous despotism of 
| Madrid had absorbed and withered al! the life of 
the nation. But Spain was not dead, and her 
| spectral power, controlled and guided by the 
| Dominican and the Jesuit, could yet convulse Eu- 
rope with terror. No scourge so dire had threat- 
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ened Christendom since the days of Attila as the 
march of her fierce legions that went forth to sub- 


sharply to the supercilious noble. When the 
| queen admonished him of the difference between 


due Protestantism. ‘To check the soaring pride of | Earls and gentlemen, Sidney replied that ‘al- 


Philip, to build barriers around the weak, half- 
fearful Protestant States as a defence against his 
encroaching policy, this was what Sidney had to 





Sirk PHILip SIDNEY, IN FULL ARMOR. 


do, and he performed his mission well. 
turned to his Queen flushed with success, the pride 


of the English nobles, and the envy of the Bur- | 


leighs. 

It was doubtless the jealousy of those selfish 
politicians that had something to do with Sidney’s 
sudden retirement from the court which he graced 
so admirably with his presence. The ostensible 
cause was a quarrel between him and De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford, which the latter had provoked by 
his insolence. Sidney’s high blood could not 
brook the insult, and he replied haughtily and 


He re- | 


though Oxford was a great lord by birth, alliance 

,and grace, yet he was no lord over him; and 
therefore the difference of degrees between free- 
men could not challenge any other homage 
than precedency.” Elizabeth took the an- 
swer in good part; but Sidney, conscious 
of the rivalry of the prime minister and 
his son, soon after withdrew from court. 
It was a fortunate step for Sidney, for to 
those years of seclusion which followed he 
owes his reputation as one of the great 
names in English literature. 

Philip Sidney is nowseen among the crowd 
of noble guests who found a ready welcome 
among the halls and picture galleries of 
Wilton, where his sister Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, played the part of hostess. Here, 
far from the glittering whirl and crafty in- 
trigues of a selfish and voluptuous court, 
he entered upon a life far more congenial 
than any he had yet found. A rare and 
gifted scholar himself, he could now asso- 
ciate with scholars, and he at once found 
himself the centre of the literary world 
that was springing into birth on English 
soil. To Wilton, famous for the hospitality 
of its lord and the sweet and gentle cour- 
tesy of its beautiful mistress, thronged a 
noble concourse of scholars, poets and 
singers. Here Raleigh, with his lofty brow, 
his wonderfully searching eyes, and his dark 
hair, so thick and heavy that it took his 
man an hour to comb it, richly dressed in 
ruff, trunk hose and doublet, was one of 
the most pleasant of companions. Here 
Essex came, gay, handsome, thoughtless, 
to talk of the uprising in Ireland or the latest gossip 
at court. Here Ben Jonson, rare old soul, was ever 
a welcome guest. Spenser, too, abode under the 
roof, the friend and favorite of all, and here he 
wrote his earliest poems. Sometimes other guests 
entered the marble halls—Sir John Harrington, 
| full of his talk against the marriage of bishops, or 
Cecil, Lord Salisbury, deformed in mind and 
body, to worm out some secret of State for the 
| benefit of the mistress he served so well. What 
| eloquent themes were discussed, what fairy-like 
| strains were sung within those lofty halls or among 
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those groves of oaks! Here the drama of Spain, 
the sonnets of Italy, the poems of Ronsard, the 
metaphysical speculations of Bruno, and all the 
old learning and all the new learning had their 
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disciples, their critics, and their defenders. Every- 
thing tended to intellectual composition and men- 
tal growth, and the ‘‘ Arcadia”’ of Philip Sidney 
was but one result among a hundred as worthy 
productions. Yet it was a great work. We, who 
read George Eliot, Victor Hugo, and Saxe Holm 
cannot relish the book as Elizabeth’s maids of 
honor did, but its rich fancies and glowing pic- 
tures must certainly strike all with admiration who 
read it. Written merely to amuse his leisure 
hours, it was never finished, and it was not given 
to the world until its gifted young author had 
been four years dead. 

All these latter years were not passed in com- 
plete seclusion by Sidney. In the intervals of his 
literary occupations he participated in all the 
courtly jousts and pageants that made the age so 
splendid, and at them all his was the most con- 
spicuous figure among the brilliant circle that sur- 
rounded the throne. He signalized his skill in a 
tournament before Queen Elizabeth by overturning 
all his competitors. So pleased was she with the 
address he exhibited on the occasion that she 
knighted him. Soon after this he married. Years 
before, when in Paris, he had lived under the roof 
of Sir Francis Walsingham, where he saw a young 
girl whose blue eyes and golden locks had quite 
captivated him. The young girl had grown into 
a beautiful, noble woman, and was known at court 
as Lady Frances Walsingham. A man like Sidney 


easily won the hand of the trusting maiden, and 
their marriage, which was a splendid affair, was 
graced by the Queen and all the court magnates. 
The lines which Ben Jonson wrote on the occasion 
to the bride are still preserved, and testify alike to 
the poet’s genius and the lady’s beauty. The fol- 
lowing years were full of happiness and honor for 
Sir Philip Sidney. His star shone high in the 
firmament of fame, and: compliments such as Eng- 
land’s Queen could not bestow were conferred 
upon him. 

In 1585, by the death of Stephen Bathori, the 
throne of Poland became vacant. A crowd of 
competitors enrolled themselves as candidates, 
Among other naines, that of Sir Philip Sidney was 
taken up—a historical fact which affords a stronger 
proof of the fame of his transcendent character 
than all the united testimonies of his cotempo- 
raries. That a young man sprung from a family 
not yet ennobled, unemployed, save in a single 
embassy by his own sovereign, passing perhaps 
most of his time in literary seclusion, should have 
been solicited, even to be certainly unsuccessful, in 
so glorious a race, would be utterly incredible were 
it not absolutely proved. Elizabeth’s prohibition 
prevented him from entering this extravagant 
speculation ; but tiring of an inactive life, he 
planned to accompany Sir Francis Drake in one 
of his expeditions against the Spanish settlements 
of America. The Queen, learning of his design, 
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stopped it peremptorily; and Sidney thus forced 
to obey, looked around for a suitable field for his 
genius. The war in the Low Countries seemed to 
promise an advantageous opening. 
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THE KNIGHTS. 





Sir Philip Sidney, poet, grave councillor and 
statesman, possessed all the romantic chivalry of a 
knight-errant. From his boyhood he had de- 
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A PLANTAGENET. 


lighted in jousts and tournaments where the bray 
of trumpets, the flash of banners, and the glances 
of bright eyes from gilded balconies warmed his 
blood to enthusiasm. ‘‘I never heard the old 
story of Percy and Douglas,’’ he says, ‘‘that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trum- 
pet.’’ Combined with this love of knightly splen- 
dor and thirst for military renown, was a religion 
that was enthusiastically Protestant. Holland, 
bleeding at every pore in defence of her freedom 
and her faith, had won the sympathy of all true 
English hearts, and Philip Sidney’s chivalric soul 
resolved on entering the lists against the oppres- 
sive Spaniard. England had been no cool specta- 
tor of the contest, and already had an army in the 
field under Earl Leicester—Holland ceding, in 
return for aid rendered, several towns, of which 
Flushing was one. Of this seaport Sidney found 
himself the Governor in 1585, and in the follow- 
ing autumn the young hero was appointed general 
of horse under his Uncle Leicester. The cam- 
paign of the next year was hotly contested by both 
armies, and Leicester’s military incapacity would 





have led to serious disasters, had not the prudent 
counsels and valor of his nephew counteracted 
thier influence. Spain's armies were led by the 
first soldiers in Europe. In knowledge of military 
affairs, in energy, in genius and skill as captains, 
the Duke of Alva, and Farnese, Duke of Parma, 
had probably no superiors in their day. On the 
other hand, Leicester was totally ignorant of the 
art of war; William, the great stadtholder, had 
perished by an assassin’s knife, and two young 
men stood up as the bravest defenders of Holland 
and her liberties. One of these was Sir Philip 
Sidney; the other was his friend, Prince Maurice, 
the son of Elizabeth of Bohemia. Both were 
building up reputations as skillful generals, when 
the career of the former was brought, by one of 
those disastrous blunders which makes the history 
of war so glorious, to an untimely end. 

In the month of Séptember, 1586, Leicester 
laid siege to Zutphen, a city on the Yssel, one of 








AN ENGLISH CUIRASSIER OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


the mouths of the Rhine. The place was valiantly 
defended, and the siege progressed slowly. A 
store of food, under the escort of some three thou- 
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sand troops, being despatched by Parma, the 


Spanish general, for the relief of the city, Lei- | 


cester resolved to intercept the supply ; and rashly 
judging one English spear to be worth a dozen 


Spanish, he sent only a few hundred men on this | 
Sidney was intrusted with the | 


perilous service. 
command of the expedition. Marching in the 


gloom of a chilly autumn morning, he met an old | 


general, an honored friend of his house, who per- 
sisted in joining him as a volunteer. The veteran 
was lightly equipped, and Sidney generously gave 
him all his armor save his breastplate, and thus 
rode into battle. They met the enemy a mile 
from Zutphen, and a fierce action ensued. Sid- 
ney fought with all the ardor of a hero. Three 
times he led the charge upon the Spanish ranks. 
Once a horse was shot under him, but he mounted 
another and rushed eagerly into the fight. In his 


last charge a musket ball smashed his left thigh- | 


bone to pieces, three inches above his knee. He 
fell from his saddle and was carried to the rear by 
his mourning comirades, even while the hearty 
English cheers told that the field was won. 


Sir Philip was conveyed, wounded to death, to. 


Leicester’s camp. Even in his agony he forgot 
not his country and generosity. On the way, 
being faint and thirsty from loss of blood, he 
called for water. It was presently brought him, 
but as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, he 
saw a poor soldier carried along, who had eaten 
his last loaf at the same board with him, ghastly 
casting up his eyes at the bottle. The generous 


_knightly heart was touched. ‘‘ This man’s neces- 
sity is greater than mine,’’ he said, and he turned 
| the cooling draught from his own fevered lips to 
_slake the thirst of the dying musketeer. Mortifi- 
cation began its work on the crushed and shattered 
limb, and twenty days after his wound, October 
17th, 1586, he expired. His last hours were spent 
in serioys conversation upon the immortality of 
the soul, in sending kind wishes and mementoes 
to his friends, and in the enjoyment of music. He 


| suffered terrible anguish, but a murmur never es- 


caped his lips, and his death was as noble as his 

life. Life presented to him many attractions, and 
| he had much to resign—his wife, his sister, his 
| country, glory. But, after the language of one of 
| his biographers, ‘‘ he tranquilly placed himself in 
| the hands of Him who gave him all, and in a spirit 
| truly worthy to be called Christian, prepared him- 
self for the last hour.’’ ‘The States of Zealand 
solicited his body that they might inter it with 
| honored reverence ; but he was too dear to Eliza- 
| beth and to the English people to be left buried in 
| a foreign land. The remains of the young knight 
| were carried to London, and after lying in state, 

were honored by a magnificent funeral and con- 
| signed to his last resting-place in the Cathedral of 
| St. Paul. There had been no such funeral in 
| England as his, and it was long before the hearts 
| of his countrymen ceased to mourn him, Although 
| no monument was placed over him, his memory 
was perpetuated by an elegy written in his honor 
| by King James the First. 





ORIGIN OF THE BLUSH ROSE. 


By Guy AINSLIE. 


IN the garden of Eden Eve sweetly reposes ; 

Around her breathe spices and odorous roses, 

The new-blowing, beautiful, virgin white roses, 

And the first hint of dawn glimmers faint as a spark! 

Ah, the winds kiss her ringlets, the sleeper will waken ; 

From her white polished limbs are bright dew-drops now 
shaken 

As such pearls are scattered from wings of the lark ! 


O’er that sanctified haven the day-star was gleaming, 

But soon through its bowers Dawn’s arrows were streaming, 
And the young bride forgot her first blissful dreaming 

When the rapturous gush of lark’s music was heard! 

In a moment rare birds their love language were cooing, 

All the buds oped with perfume that brought bees a wooing, 
And the breath of an angel the figured leaves stirred. 


| In their emerald beauty lush grasses were swaying, 
| As Eve, on that morning, through Paradise straying 
| With heart throbbing wildly, and silently praying, 
Gazed over fair garden now lit by the sun! 

And, O, with what wonder she looks at the roses, 
She touches the velvety petals of roses, 

With tiny kiss welcomes the saintliest one. 


As her dulcet voice echoes, the sacred groves waken, 
With tremulous gladness is dainty rose shaken ; 

Lo! the hue of a ruby its white leaves have taken, 
While Eve for an instant their sweet honey sips! 
Behold! even while she in ecstasy lingers, 

| The flowers that glistened there white as her fingers, 
All catch and imprison the tint of her lips! 
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By J. R. Musick. 


CHAPTER XV. HELEN DAWSON’S PERSECUTOR. 
Tue bleak November winds were howling wild 


Helen Dawson. Poor little Dave sat crouching 
in one corner of the hearth, his poor, half-clad 
little form trembling with the cold, notwithstand- 
ing the meagre heat thrown out by the fire his 
fagots have kindled. By his side lie a pair of 
worn and mud-stained shoes, while he is holding 
his little bare feet to the fire, to infuse some 
warmth into them. 

Helen Dawson sits shivering by the broken 
table, plying her needle, the solitary candle in the 
bottle affording her but a dim light. Through 
the cracks in the hearth, through the crevices in 
and around the door, through the broken walls, 
wherever the clinking has fallen out, and through 


the loose and shrunken boards of the floor, the | 


wind sings its dismal song. Save the notes of the 


warring elements without, a deep silence and op- | 


pressive gloom have settled over the humble little 
home. 
the prospects within, for the mother and son. 
Winter coming on, with all its dreaded concomi- 
tants, embittered the reflections of the widow, 
and the sight of her little son, as he sat shivering 
and nodding in the corner of the hearth, caused 
the tears to well up in her eyes, and many a 
heart-weary pang to divulge itself through a sob. 


“Davy, you had better go to bed; you will get | 


warmer there,’’ said his mother. 

‘*No, mamma, my bed get’s cold; if I only 
had more coverlets and quilts, I would be warm. 
Mamma, I was just wishing I was at the kitchen 
of the good kind lady that gave me the nice sup- 
per and large apples this fall. I ain’t had so 
good a supper since.’’ 

‘*She is a very good and kind lady,”’’ said his 
mother, a tear rolling down her cheek. 


‘Oh, mamma, do you reckon that heaven is as | 


nice a place as Judge Bennett’s kitchen ?”’ 

**Oh, don’t talk so, child; it is much nicer, 
and it is a sin to compare them,’’ said his mother, 
shocked at the child’s expression. 


and weird-like around the miserable home of | 


Dark the night without, but still darker | 


‘And will I always be warm and have enough 
to eat there ?”’ 


‘‘We shall be clothed in white robes, and eat 


| of the tree of life; but you must be a good boy if 
| you wish to go to heaven. You must love God, 


love everybody, and pray that you may always do 
| right. You must attend church and Sunday- 
| school, and learn how to worship him.”’ 

| *OQh, mamma,’’ cried little Dave, ‘*I would 
| love to go to Sunday-school. I like the nice 
| books, the nice room, the nice pictures and all; 
but whenever I go there barefooted, the other 
boys with new boots on tramp on my feet, they 
point to the holes in the knees of my pants, and 
ask me if that is the coat my grandfather wore ; 
they ask me if I am not afraid of the rag man, 
and they say so many other bad things that I get 
ashamed, and want to go away. But, mamma, I 
never miss hearing the bell. There is a grove of 
bushes just behind the church, and I go there 
where no bad boys come to call me ragged and 
dirty, and listen to the sounds of the bell as it 
rings to call the people together to be good and 
| love God. But, mamma, why do bad boys go 
there; boys that swear and steal and lie on week 
| days, go there with fine clothes on Sunday, and 
| the teacher smiles so sweet at them, and if I go 
she hardly seems to notice me ; but, mamma, God 
| will notice me, won’t he?’’ 

‘* Yes, my child,’’ sobbed the mother, ‘‘ God 
does not even permit a sparrow to fall to the 
| ground without his notice. He will not forget 
| you, or neglect you like the Sunday-school teacher, 
| because you wear ragged clothes.’? The tears of 
sorrow and indignation were streaming down the 
mother’s cheeks. 

‘*Come, my son, say your prayers and go to 
bed. The night is getting cold, and the fire is 
almost burned out,’’ continued his mother. 

The simple prayer she had taught him to utter 
at her knee in his infancy, was repeated in broken 
accents, and soon afterwards his little form lay 
shivering on the rough straw bed, the meagre 
covering wholly insufficient to keep him warm 
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and comfortable. Sparingly replenishing the fire 
from the scanty store of wood on hand, Mrs. 
Dawson resumed her sewing. 

Half an hour dragged wearily by; cold and 
gloomy as was the night without, more sad and 
cheerless were the surroundings within. Her 
thoughts were busy as she wearily plied her 
needle, and many were the earnest and heartfelt 
prayers she silently offered to her heavenly Father 
for his guidance and protection in the hour of her 
trials and afflictions. In the midst of her medita- 
tions she was suddenly aroused by a knock at the 
door. This time the knocking and the unseason- 
able hour were no longer a matter of surprise and 
wonder to her, for well she knew who the caller 
was. The howling of a wolf or the screech of a 
panther could not have struck greater terror, how- 
ever, to the heart of Mrs. Dawson than did this 
summons at her door. 

She arose, nevertheless, and opened the door. 

Before her stood Herman Linsey. Without 
awaiting an invitation he entered, removing his 
hat as he did so; after casting his greenish dark 
eyes about the room he drew a chair up near the 
table, and on the opposite side from where Helen 
Dawson sat, and seated himself. 

‘‘ How do you get along by this time, Helen?’’ 
he asked, as she resumed her seat and work. 

‘I manage to live,’’ she replied. 

‘You don’t seem to have enough wood,”’ he 
said, in a half-insulting, half-sneering tone. 

‘“‘Herman Linsey, you need not inform me of 
a fact I am only too fully aware of,’’ said Helen 
Dawson. 

Grimly smiling, and after a few moments spent 
in deep silence, he continued : 

‘Helen, why do you persist in such obstinacy ? 
The Fates decree a more easy lot for you.”’ 

‘* Yes, with such a monster as Herman Linsey 
for a companion, an easy lot it would be. With 
a man who has proven my evil genius, one who 
now holds in his possession a document that 
makes, aye keeps, me a pauper,’ she curtly replied. 

‘«To what document do you refer ?’’ he asked, 
with some show of anxiety in his countenance. 

‘*The will of a half-insane parent, that makes 
me penniless unless I become your wife,’’ she 
added. 

‘* How do you know that ?’’ he demanded, his 
greenish dark eyes beaming as fiercely as those of 
an enraged tiger. 





**T have it from a faithful friend, one who 
knows all your evil designs.”’ 

‘*T know to whom you refer. Henry Owens, 
the meddlesome hound! Can you trust a man 
who has no moral standing in society, and never 
did have ; an ordinary coal-heaver?’’ he asked, 
with all the bitter sarcasm he was capable of. 

‘* Had I not as well trust him as one who woula 
be his assassin?’ was her quick reply. 

‘* Hell and its furies! woman, who told you 
that ?’’ then checking himself and resuming his 
seat, from which he had suddenly started at her 
answer, he again asked: ‘*‘ What in the name of 
the fiends do you mean ?”’ 

‘*My meaning is doubtless understood, Herman 
Linsey, so there need be no further questions 
asked or answered upon that subject. You have 
my father’s will in your possession. That much I 
know, and you are using it as an instrument to 
compel me to marry you. Starvation is a great 
tempter; cold, nakedness and hunger are power- 
ful weapons; you have them under your control, 
and yet I refuse,’’ she determinedly rejoined. 

For a few moments Herman Linsey relapsed 
into a quiet and thoughtful silence. At length he 
resumed : 

‘*Helen Dawson, even admitting what you have 
said to be true, by your own confession I hold the 
winning card, and is it not best for you to take 
my name and save yourself and your child from 
misery? I offer youa home of warmth, comfort 
and plenty. Here you have, as you say, cold, 
starvation, and death. Why am I so obnoxious 
to you? Am I lame, disfigured or deformed, that 
you should spurn me as you do? I do not ask 
your entire love; divide it between me and your 
child.”’ 

‘*Hold, Herman Linsey! do not blaspheme by 
speaking of love. You mock one of heaven’s 
most sacred covenants by doing so. Was it not 
that there was a fortune at stake, you would care 
no more for Helen Dawson than you would for 
the most abject beggar that walks the streets. Say 
it is money, and not Jove that you want.” 

‘‘Well, then, be it as you say, money. Is it 
not better, as a matter of policy, that you should 
save your child from privation and exposure, and 
perhaps sickness and death?”’ 

“Were I to accept your name and hand, would 
I not be placing myself and helpless child in your 
power? And what assurance have I that the same 
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hand that attempted the assassination of Henry 
Owens, would not take our lives ?”’ 

‘¢Damn it, woman, why will you insinuate such 
things against me ?”’ cried Linsey, again spring- 
ing to his feet; ‘*some highway robber assaulted 
Owens, and the cursed fool is spreading the report 
broadcast that it was I attempted his life. A man 
in this country is presumed to be innocent, until 
proven guilty.’’ 

He again resumed his seat, and in a calmer tone 
said; ‘I assure you, yourself and child shall be 
well taken care of, and he shall graduate at one of 
the best collegesin the land. Will draw up papers 
if you say so.”’ 


Helen Dawson for some moments quietly de- 


liberated on the proposition. The temptation 
was great, and she felt herself giving way under 
the pressure. 

‘« Give me time, give me time to consider over 
this more fully,’’ she at length exclaimed. 

“You shall have time,’’ said Linsey, .putting on 
his hat ; ‘* but do not consume so much time that 
your boy will die from exposure before you do 
decide ;’’ and with this telling speech, he bid her 
good-night and left. 

CHAPTER XVI. OLIVER BENNETT BECOMES 
JEALOUS. 


**Wuo in the name of granny’s nightcap, can 
that fellow be?’’ queried Oliver Bennett, as he 
reined in his horse before Mrs. Elmer’s cottage. 
He had just noticed a stranger enter the door of 
the widow’s residence as he rode up, and as he 
dismounted he saw the plain looking stranger and 
Hattie sitting by the window /é/c-d-Zéte. 

‘*Humph !” he muttered, ‘ got a rival here, I 
guess. He seems to be pretty sweet on Hattie. 
Now, by all that’s mighty, if he thinks I’m easy 
to jump the track, he is very much mistaken. I 
was not born in the woods to be scared at an owl.”’ 

Having hitched his horse at a tree, he stalked 
boldly towards the house. At his rap—not alto- 
gether gentle—Mrs. Elmer came to the door, 
smiling as usual, and bade him enter. 

‘* Been well ?’’ asked the old lady in her usual 
kind tone. 

‘* Perfectly,’’ he auswered, standing in the centre 
of the room. Hattie then introduced him to 
Mr. Owens, whom he had never met before. 
Looking upon Owens in the light of a rival, the 
bow of recognition on the part of Oliver was cold 








and haughty, while Owens, deeming Oliver some- 
what proud and overbearing in his manner, de- 
ported himself accordingly. 

An awkward silence ensued for some time, until 
Hattie, by her sprightly conversation, somewhat 
aroused the reticent spirits of the circle. Henry 
Owens, perceiving her object, seconded her efforts, 
and the two kept up quite a lively chat for a few 
moments. Oliver, misunderstanding matters, be- 
came morose and sullen. 

The widow left the room to attend to her culi- 
nary duties, and Henry Owens shortly afterwards 
excused himself and also left. 

Hattie and Oliver were now alone, and the 
silence that had fallen upon both, was at length 
broken by Oliver asking : 

‘* Who is that fellow Owens, that makes himself 
so free about here ?”’ 

‘*He, why he is Mr. Owens,’’ replied Hattie, 
with a mischievous little laugh. 

‘* Well, what is he doing here ?”’ growled Oliver, 
as grum and cross as a bear. 

‘*He has engaged boarding with us for the 
winter,’’ replied Hattie. 

‘* Why does he not board at some of the hotels 
in town?’’ asked Oliver, regarding her suspi- 
ciously. 

** Because he prefers to board here,’’ replied the 
mischievous Hattie, who had perceived the tinge 
of jealousy that exercised Oliver, and woman-like 
took delight in annoying him. 

‘** Well, there must be some reason why he pre- 
fers to board here to buarding at a city hotel,’’ re- 
joined Oliver, with just the slighest display of a 
ruffled temper. . 

‘** Well, suppose I did not know his reason, or 
knowing it, did not choose to reveal it—why, what 
then ?’’ and a pair of saucy blue eyes were smiling 
at his discomfiture. 

**T thought, Hattie, you kept no secrets from 
me,’’ said Oliver in a saddened tone. 

‘*Nor do I keep any secrets from you, only a 
few small ones,’’ she replied with a roguish smile. 

‘* This, then, is one of the small ones that you 
do not choose to have me know,’’ he retorted, his 
brow lowering dark as a thunder cloud. 

‘No, this is no secret. He boards here in 
preference to the village, because it is nearer his 
business,’’ she replied. 

‘* What business is he engaged in, and how long 
will he remain here ?’’ asked Oliver, eagerly. 
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‘¢He isin the coal business, and will remain | 
here all winter,’’ she replied. She did not say, | 
however, that he was a common day laborer in the | 
mines; and in fact his appearance, when out of his | 
mining clothes, did not indicate such an avoca- 
tion, but on the contrary that of a polished gentle- 
man. 

‘Why don’t he engage lodgings nearer the 
mines then ?’’ asked Oliver, his brow beginning to 
cloud again. 

‘< Simply because he prefers to board here, I sup- 
pose,’’ retorted the roguish Hattie. 

‘<T suppose he finds some attraction here?’’ said 
Oliver, fiercely. 


‘‘Perhaps he does,’’ said she, as she coyly | 


tapped her little foot against the sewing machine 
beside which she was sitting. 

A spirit of sullenness fell upon Oliver, which 
buried him in deep and serious meditation. For 
the first time he felt that there was any occasion 
for jealousy. It deeply perplexed him to know what 
brought this stranger here. The man, although 
thirty-five years of age to a day, nevertheless looked 
young and handsome, and he felt that he had just 
grounds for fears. Determined to sound Hattie 
still farther on the matter, he asked : 

‘¢ How long have you known this Mr. Owens ?”’ 

‘¢ Ever since I was a little girl.’’ 

‘«* Has he been here frequently ?”’ 

‘* He was never here until three weeks ago.”’ 

‘* Where is he from ?”’ 

‘* Down East.”’ 

‘¢‘ Where you formerly lived ?”’ 

*¢ Yes, sir!’’ 

**T suppose he is a man of wealth and distinc- 
tion, where he lived ?”” 

‘¢T do not know,’’ was the evasive reply. 

Finding himself baffled at every point, Oliver 
began to despair of finding out whether Henry 
Owens was arival or not. After a few moments 
of silence, he said : 

‘¢ Well, I don’t like him.’’ 

‘*T do,’’ said Hattie, quickly. 
why you should dislike Mr. Owens. 
nice man.”’ 

‘*Oh, of course you think so,’’ he hastily re- 
joined. 

‘* He has never given me cause to think other- 
wise,’’ she returned. 

Sullen and morose, he sat in silence. This wasa 
new trouble the young reprobate had not antici- 


**T don’t see 
He is a very 














pated. He had always supposed that Hattie Elmer 
was the forest flower that bloomed for him alone ; 
but this very forcibly opened his eyes to the fact 
that there might be some danger of his losing her, 
after all. 

Hattie’s gentle heart became painfully affected 
at the evident perplexities and distress of mind 
on the part of her lover, and to reassure him, she 
said : 

‘*You need not be jealous of Mr. Owens, 
Oliver. He is a nice man; I like him very much, 
and he is an old friend of our family ; but he is not 
a rival of yours.”’ 

‘¢ Who said he was ?’’ replied Oliver, half sav- 
agely. 

‘‘ No one,”’ said Hattie, feeling hurt at his short, 
fierce retort. ‘* No one said he was; but you say 
you don’t like him, and acted as though you were 
jealous.”’ 

Somewhat mollified, Oliver’s face brightened 
up, and once more assuming his usual happy ex- 
pression of countenance, he replied : 

‘I was just joking with you, Hattie; only joking. 
I expect Mr. Owens is a very nice man, and I shall 
be glad to court his acquaintance hereafter, es- 
pecially since I have discovered that he is an old 
friend of my little sweetheart. Now, let’s make 
up and be friends again.” 

The rest of the evening glided swiftly away to 
the lovers, But notwithstanding Oliver had de- 
clared the fact that he had banished all thoughts 
of rivalry from his mind, the seeds of jealousy had 
been sown, and when he was on his horse, on his 
way towards home that night, he kept muttering 
to himself: 

‘*Why does that fellow inconvenience himself 
to be constantly near Hattie? Curse him! I hate 
him, and woe be to him if he ever crosses my path. 
I don’t want him there, even if he is only a friend. 
A friend can prove meddlesome sometimes, and 
thwart a plan for fun.’’ 


CHAPTER XVII. THE CAROUSAL.—AN ENCOUNTER. 


It was Christmas eve, and Nicosia was in a tu- 
mult of excitement, as usual, upon this merry occa- 
sion. The shop windows were gayly illuminated, 
showing to the best advantage the innumerable 
toys and rare holiday gifts so temptingly displayed 
therein. The streets were densely thronged by 


old and young, and the shops and stores were 
The ever-welcome Santa Claus was 


crowded. 
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busy laying in his supply of stores, preparatory | ‘* Now, my old Christian friend,’’ says the long, 


to starting upon his nocturnal visit to the happy | 
children in his merry kingdom. | 

A spirit of merriment and great joy seemed to 
have settled itself upon the hearts of all. Even 
little Dave Dawson, for the time being, forgot his 
poverty and wretchedness and realized a modicum 
of pleasure and gratification in viewing the many 
trinkets that greeted his vision. While he was 
not among those that fared the most sumptuously 
in the way of presents, yet even he was not wholly 
forgotten. We are gratified to know that even he 
was made happy upon this occasion. 

The ground was covered over with a fine coat- 
ing of snow; the air was clear and crisp, and a 
fine, full moon cast her rays over the glistening, 
frosty snow. Sleigh-bells were ringing out right 
merrily, and hearty shouts and gay laughter broke 
forth upon the frosty night air. Truly, sorrow 
was for a time banished from this little world. 
Happy, glorious Christmas eve! Can we ever 
. forget the Christmas eves of our childhood ! 

Upon this occasion, the most conspicuous in the 
way of illuminations was the saloon or hotel of the 
town. This gavly decorated and gilded den, upon 
such occasions, always outshines any other estab- 
lishment, and by such attractive allurements draws 
in its votaries to their death and destruction. To- 
night a crowd of noisy revelers hold high carnival 
within its portals. Of the number there, we find 
several of our characters, and hence it becomes 
necessary to ask our readers to accompany us 
there. Although it is deemed improper to invite 
ladies to a saloon such as this, yet it is to their, as 
well as to our interest, to learn something of the 
character of these degrading dens, that their influ- 
ence and efforts may be secured to restrain their 
brothers, sons, lovers and friends from visiting 
them. 

Above the din and confusion that greets our 
ears upon entering, we catch the following : 

‘* My Christian friend, I am glad to see you,’’ 
says one tall, slim, red-haired man, with short, 
red, stubby beard on his chin, and a long pipe in 
his mouth, addressing a countryman; ‘‘ have you 
any long green tobacco about you ?’’ 

The farmer plunges his right hand into his 
pocket and draws forth a handful of what seems to 
be half chaff and half snuff, and the long, slim 
man with red hair and short, red, stubby beard, 
stuffs it into the bowl of his long pipe. 





slim man, who the reader will readily recognize as 


| the man Scroggs, ‘‘ my prayer and supplication 


shall constantly be that your life may be prosper- 
ous, happy and useful; that your fondest hopes 
may become living realities, your friends be nu- 
merous, and all your sorrows be /##/e ones.”’ 

The countryman looking at the attorney a mo- 
ment, grinned broadly, and then asked him if he 
would not have something to drink. 

‘¢ My dear sir,’’ began Scroggs, ‘‘ I am not such 
a fanatic as to be called a teetotaller, nor yet do I 
believe that it is prudent to indulge in the intoxi- 
cating glass to an excess ; but a saint could not re- 
fuse your kind request so modestly asked, there- 
fore I yield—I will.” 

While Scroggs is indulging with his friend, the 
countryman, we will notice some others. 

We observe in another part of the room, among 
a half-a-dozen coal heavers, wit: whom he is a 
special favorite, the gay and jovial Oliver Bennett. 
Among them is Mat. Conroy and Sam. Grayson. 
Oliver Bennett’s tongue is already growing thick, 
and his head swimming from the effects of his fre- 
quent potations. In another part of the room, 
seated at a round table, are Dixon, the rival of 
Conroy, Henry Owens, McCabe, Dennis Mahurin, 
and several others. 

In another part of the room sits, though alone 
and perfectly sober, a man whose face exhibits 
marked signs of vindictiveness and intense hatred. 
This proves to be Herman Linsey, and his eye we 
find frequently wanders in the direction of the 
room where Henry Owens is sitting, while ever 
and anon a savage gleam flits across his counte- 
nance. 

While every one else is talking, and all is con- 
fusion and in an uproar, Linsey sits silent and 
watchful as the tiger about to spring upon his 
prey. While some are conversing in thick maud- 
lin tones, others are quarreling; and one, more 
exhilarated than the rest, is insisting on mounting 
a table and making a political speech. 

Scroggs never found himself so full of big words 
before, and stands ready to propound or expound 
the most abstruse legal proposition, while Oliver 
Bennett’s tongue grows thicker and thicker, and 
his voice more loud. Henry Owens also shows 
some signs of having imbibed too much. And as 
the rival parties, Dixon and Conroy, become in- 


| cited by their too free use of the fiery liquor, their 
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passing glances at each other become more and 
more fierce. 

Sam Grayson sat upon one side of Oliver Ben- 
nett, and Mat. Conroy upon the other. Both were 
strong friends of the young rake, and he was wil- 
ling to shed his blood in their behalf, as they had 
enlisted his sympathies. And more so now than 
ever, since he observed that Henry Owens, whom 
he regarded in the light of a rival, was a friend 
of the other parties, Dixon and McCabe. 

‘I tell ye just what I mean to do!’’ excitedly 
exclaimed Oliver. 

‘‘What?’’ asked Sam. Grayson. 

‘‘I’m just a goin’ to clean out that feller over 
there.”’ 

‘I’m in favor of clanin’ out the whole divil’s 
crew,’’ added Conroy. 

‘“*No, no,’’ said Grayson, who was of a more 
peaceable disposition than the others; ‘‘let us 
have no trouble here to-night.’’ 

‘*No I ain’t; I’m goin’ to have a fight. I 
am chuck full of fight. That darned cuss over 
there,’’ pointing to Henry Owens, ‘‘has been 
meddlin’ himself with my business, and I am just 
goin’ to lick him.” 

“No, let him alone,’’ persisted Sam Grayson, 
who was disposed to prevent any disturbance. 

‘¢Give him the divil,’’ yelled Mat. Conroy. 

‘*What has Owens done; he is almost a stranger 
here ?’’ asked Grayson. 

‘*Done! why, darn him, he is trying to steal 
my gem, my forest rose, from me. I'll teach him 
to let a fellow’s girl alone, to change his boarding- 
house, darn him!’’ exclaimed Oliver, as he arose 
to his feet, with a swaggering air. 

‘*Sit down, sit down, Oll, what’s the use of 
raisin’ a rumpus here for nothing ?’’ said Grayson, 
as he endeavored to restrain him. 

**I won’t do it,’’ replied the young inebriate ; 
‘“‘he is trying to take my girl from me; I be d—d 
if I don’t teach him a lesson for it. He’s got to 
change his boarding-house, and that right away, 
too.”’ 

“Oh, sit down!’’ reiterated Grayson, seizing 
him by the shoulder, and attempting to drag him 
back into his chair. 

**T say I wont do it ; an’ now, Sam. Grayson, if 
you don’t let go of me I’ll knock you down!’’ 
thundered the intoxicated rake, and now in a 
condition to strike either friend or foe. Grayson 
let go of him, and the: few that. stood. around, 





attracted by the clamor, gave way, as Oliver Ben- 
nett marched over to where Henry Owens, now 
more than half drunk, was sitting in company 
with Dixon and McCabe. Henry was laughing, 
shouting and chatting, and without paying any 
regard to the deadly, serpent-like foe coiled in an 
opposite corner ready and watching his opportu- 
nity to strike. He had forgotten his mission to 
Nicosia; had forgotten even the pale suffering face 
of Helen Dawson and her little over-worked child 
in the tempting wine-glass, that steals away the 
senses and mars the precious intellect of one’s 
manhood. It was one of his failings, and for so 
honorable and high-toned a man in all other re- 
spects, we marvel at his lack of firmness to resist 
temptation in this. 

‘*See here, Owens, you are a damnation med- 
dlesome scallawag,’’ said Oliver, staggering up to 
where Owens sat. 

‘*What for?’’ asked Owens, hardly knowing 
whether Bennett was in earnest or joking. 

‘Don’t ask me what for? I am going to give 
you a thrashing right now, and tell you what for 
afterwards,’’ and he made a blow at Owens, that 
took effect on his right cheek, which, while it 
stunned him somewhat, nevertheless sobered him 
up, and springing to his feet, he exclaimed : 

‘¢ What the devil does this mean ?’’ 

**A fight! a fight !’’ cried the bystanders, and 
they ail began to crowd around the two. 

Again Oliver dealt a blow at Owens, but 
which the latter parried, and striking out a stun- 
ning blow in return, sent Oliver sprawling to 
the floor. 

“Score one for the stranger,’’ exclaimed Scroggs, 
who was also a looker-on; ‘‘clear the ring, gen- 
tlemen, for this fine little display of pugilistic pro- 
pensities.’’ 

Oliver Bennett scrambled to his feet, consider- 
ably sobered, but now enraged, and beyond all 
control. 

‘“*D—n him, I'll have his life’s blood. I'll 
kill him, if it takes a hundred years.’’ At this 
moment a hand touched his, and a voice whis- 
pered in his ear: 

‘*Do it now; defend yourself, and avenge an 
insult,’ It was Herman Linsey, and as he speme, 
he thrust a pistol into Oliver’s hand. 

** Yes, by heavens, I'll kill him now,”’ cried 
Oliver, :t the same time leveling the pistol. at 
Henry Owens’s breast. - - 
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At this instant two young men, who were pass- 
ing the'saloon, attracted by the noise and dis- 
turbance, entered. They were none other than 
Herbert Orton and his friend, young Waterspout. 
It required but a moment for Herbert to take in 
the situation of affairs, and springing forward, he 
struck up the pistol arm of Oliver just in time to 
save Owens’s life. The bullet intended for the 
latter found a lodgment in the ceiling. 

‘*Oliver Bennett! what in heaven’s name do 
you mean ?’’ exclaimed Herbert, somewhat excit- 
edly, as he wrung the pistol from his hand, and 
tossed it into a corner of the room. 

Oliver, now almost sobered, stood mute. 

‘¢ Have you quarreled ?’’ asked Herbert of Owens. 

‘*No; he came up and assaulted me,’’ replied 
Owens. 

Just here Herbert’s quick eye caught a glimpse 
of asly, lynx-like form picking up the pistol and 
stealing out of the saloon. It was Herman Lin- 
sey, and Herbert understood it all. 

‘Henry Owens, this is another attempt on you 
by Linsey. You have no business here, where you 
are constantly in danger,’’ he said to Owens, and 
turning to Oliver, he continued, ‘‘ you and Mr. 
Owens are good friends, and you must not let a 
man use you as a tool to accomplish a work that 
may bring you to the scaffold.”’ 

‘I was drunk, Mr. Orton,’’ replied Oliver; 
‘«T now ask Mr. Owens’s pardon, and beg that we 
may yet be friends.”’ 

The two shook hands, and agreed to forget the 
past. 

‘*It is only from the teeth out,’’ whispered 
Scroggs to a bystander; ‘‘ Bennett will yet be the 
extermination of that stranger, so far as his earthly 
career is concerned.”’ 

The alarm created by the report of fire-arms at- 
tracted the police, who entered the saloon, and 
although assured that the trouble was all over, in- 
sisted on arresting Owens and Bennett, and took 
them to the station-house, where they were de- 
tained until next morning for a hearing. 

Herbert appeared for Owens and secured his 
discharge, while Judge Bennett came forward and 
paid his son’s fine and took him home. 


CHAPTER XVIII. A STORMY SCENE AT JUDGE 
BENNETT'S. 
Ir was Christmas day. Judge Bennett sat in 
his library, his brow lowered, and rage and de- 





spair strongly depicted upon his countenance— 
enraged at his disobedient son, so reckless and fast 
becoming a moral wreck. That Oliver Bennett 
was on the high road to ruin became not only a 
matter of public notoriety, but had also fully im- 
pressed itself upon the mind of his indignant 
father. 

It is a sad reflection to a fond and doting parent, 
the thought that he must lose an only son, who 
might be the pride of his declining years ; but far 
more pitiable and deplorable the fate that follows 
the destruction and loss of manhood, and con- 
signs its victim to the world an outcast from 
society ; a reproach and a stigma upon his family. 
That the Judge had good reasons to become en- 
raged must be conceded, as again and again had 
he been compelled to pay the fines imposed upon 
his son, until further forbearance had ceased to be 
a virtue with him. All expostulations had proven 
fruitless, and grim despair seized the now irate 
father to its fullest extent. Instead of seeing his 
fond hopes realized in the idolized son, he beheld 
him gradually sinking lower and lower in the scale 
of degradation, until he almost wished that he had 
never been born or had died in his infancy. 

Before him, on the sofa, lay Oliver sleeping off 
the effects of his last night’s carousal and drunken- 
ness, the latter part of which had been spent in 
the station-house. 

‘‘Oh, Heaven !’’ groaned the Judge, in great 
agony of mind, ‘‘can that beastly, filthy sot, 
whose breath is the very essence of putrid whisky, 
be the son on whom I doted with all the fondness 
of which a parent is capable? Is that brow, upon 
which are the bruises of last night’s drunken broil, 
the brow I loved to kiss in infancy; that form, the 
form I looked fondly and hopefully forward to 
see honored and respected by the people of my 
country? Thank Heaven! his mother did not 
live to see this day, and I would to God that I 
had not.” 

The Judge arose and commenced pacing the 
room, his feelings highly wrought and his manner 
showing great irritation. 

Oliver soon awakened, and rubbing his eyes in 
a stupefied manner, glanced about the room. 

‘*Ts it passed noon ?”’ he asked. 

‘* What can the hour matter to a debauchee ?”’ 
replied the Judge, bitterly. ‘‘ Why did you not 
ask if it was time fordrink? That question would 
more properly suit you.”’ 
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‘¢ Father, do not speak so bitterly to me,’’ said 
Oliver, bowing his head in his hands. 

‘Father! my God is it possible for the red- 
faced, bloated, filthy being I see before me, with 
bruises of a recent fight on his face, and the filth 
of the station-house on his clothes, to address me 
as father,’’ excitedly exclaimed the Judge, as he 
paced the floor more rapidly. 

‘‘Do not say anything now to me, my head 
aches, oh, so awful ; I am going to have a day of 
it,’’ muttered Oliver, rubbing his temples. 

‘Which is usually the case after a night of it,’’ 
retorted the exasperated Judge. ‘Oh, Oliver, 
why in heaven’s name did you not die when an 
infant? Why did I not strangle you instead of 
rearing you up to bring my gray hairs in sorrow 
and disgrace to the grave? I was a too doting 
parent ; from your earliest infancy your every wish 
was gratified ; you had but to make known your 
wants and they were supplied. How different has 
been your lot from that of many other boys, now 
more worthy young men than you! While they, 
from earliest childhood, were compelled to labor 
for their daily bread, you never knew what it was 
to toil. While with them education became a 
double toil, you were furnished with the means 
and sent to the best college in the land ; and how 
have you repaid all this? For every kiss we gave, 
you have returned a groan. For every favor or 
affection we have shown you, you have added a 
new disgrace.’’ 

Oliver, trembling beneath these telling truths, 
sat speechless. 

‘© You are speechless, dumb ; why can you not 
speak? Because you can say nothing to your own 
orto my credit. Your father and sister will yet 
have to hide their heads in shame, while the son 
and brother either pays the penalty of a broken 
law upon the scaffold, or in the penitentiary,”’ 
continued the Judge. 

‘Father !’’ said Oliver, showing signs of con- 
trition, ‘‘if you will forgive the past, I pror ise I 
will reform, and never again will I be caught in a 
saloon or near one.”’ 

** Reform !” exclaimed the Judge, with great 
emphasis, “ you reform! how often have I heard 
that word from you. My heart is sick with such 
hollow mockery. 

‘*Try me; trust me just once more, and I pro- 
mise you that I shall never again give you cause to 
mistrust me,’’ replied Oliver. 

Vor XI.—g 





‘Trust you! ah, I have trusted you, and you 
have repaid that confidence with a hundredfold . 
interest! I trusted you with my money, and you 
have squandered it ; I trusted you with my bright- 
est hope, and you have blasted it; I trusted you 
with my confidence, and you have betrayed it; 
and I trusted you with my good name, and you 
have disgraced it,’’ replied the Judge. 

‘* Spare me from further reproof at present, 
father; only trust me again, and you shall not 
have cause to regret it,’’ said Oliver, penitently. 

‘*Before the week is out you will be back at 
your old tricks again. As soon as you are out of 
my sight, you will be either at some saloon, or 
visiting the Widow Elmer’s, or some other place 
of ill-repute,’’ rejoined the Judge. 

‘¢« Father !’’ said Oliver, who still had some little 
manhood left, ‘‘ abuse me, for I deserve it ; I have 
done very wrong ; I have been wild and reckless, 
but I swear that I will reform. Abuse me, I say, 
for what I have done, but do not say harm of the 
innocent. Mrs, Elmer and her daughter are poor, 
but they are ladies nevertheless.”’ 

‘* Ladies, hey !’’ cried the Judge, his anger get- 
ting the better of him, ‘‘I suppose you would call 
the girls at a concert saloon, or the ballet dancers 
of the comique, ladies; would’nt you?” 

**No, I would not,’’ replied Oliver, rising and 
still clasping his palms to his throbbing temples ; 
‘*they have sunk too low to deserve the appella- 
tion; but Mrs. Elmer and her daughter are ladies 
in the most literal sense of the term.”’ 

The Judge’s wrath knew no bounds. His face 
reddened and paled alternately. Proud and high- 
spirited, he was now acting a part frequently 
played by parents ; attributing the faults and mis- 
fortunes of their children to objects or persons 
against which they may bear a special dislike. 
The Judge had no reasons to doubt the chastity 
or respectability of the Widow Elmer or her 
daughter; but as Oliver had formed a strong at- 
tachment for the little woodland beauty, Hattie, 
and his proud father could not reconcile the idea 
of consenting to his wedding one so far beneath 
him in social status, he embraced the present op- 
portunity, while the son was already smarting 
under the degradation of arrest and imprisonment, 
to attack the object of his affection and her mother. 
He had led himself to believe that if he could 
once wean Oliver’s affections from Hattie, he 
could effect his reform. 
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‘Ladies! well, I have heard of the fool that 
held the serpent to his bosom until it stung him to 
death, but never saw it as fully realized before. 
Why fool, dolt, idiot, can you not see that they 
and their set are luring you on to your ruin! 
Could I ever break you from that cursed girl, 
there might be some hope; but as long as you per- 
sist in spending your days and nights there, you 


exclaimed the enraged Judge. 

‘* Father, you do not know what you are say- 
ing,’’ said Oliver, beginning to walk the length of 
the room, and holding his right hand to his ach- 
ing head. ‘‘I can forgive you for what you have 
said, but were it anbody else, they should be 
called to account.”’ 

** Account, eh? Why not call me to account, 
sir? What in the name of thunder and lightning 
right have you to champion the cause of a huzzy. 
I may expect to find you next the proprietor of a 
faro-bank, or captain of a band of horse-thieves. I 
see, Oliver, that you are determined to bring ruin 
upon yourself, and disgrace on our family.”’ 

“If I never bring disgrace on your family other- 
wise than through visiting at Mrs. Elmer’s, your 
name and family will have no just cause to suffer.”’ 

‘*Tt won’t eh! Hang the infernal scoundrel ; 
my own flesh and blood talking to me in that 
fashion. Look here, Oliver Perry Bennett.’’ 

‘¢ Ves, father.’’ 

‘*T want you to listen!’ 

«J will.” 

“*You have made your last visit to the cottage 
of the Widow Elmer!”’ 

**T think not.”’ 

‘¢ Eh, what?” 

**T say I think not.” 

‘Why, heavens! Blood and fury! how can I 
maintain myself? You scamp you, you reprobate 
you, you drunkard you—and my own flesh and 
blood, too, and talk to me in that way; why, sir, 
what do you mean ?” 

‘*T mean, father, that Hattie Elmer, although 
poor, is a beautiful, pure, and lovely girl, and 
fully worthy of your son, should she ever see fit to 
accept him in marriage.’’ 

**Do you mean that you would dare to marry 
her ?”’ 

‘* Perhaps I might, providing she would accept 
me.”’ 

For a few moments the face of Judge Bennett 


| family, I'll disinherit you. 
will be approaching that much nearer the devil,’’ | 





was the picture of a thunder cloud, and he paced 
the floor at almost a trot. Pausing at length 
directly in front of his son, he said : 

‘*Qliver Perry Bennett !’’ 

‘Ves, father.’’ 

‘*If you ever dare to marry that worthless, 
ignorant, hoiden country girl, and disgrace my 
Now know what you 
have got to depend on.”’ 

Before Oliver could reply, however, the door 
opened and Lola entered the room. Her coming 
brought peace, and somewhat restored the dis- 
turbed harmony of the household. Several days 
elapsed, however, before all traces of the alterca- 
tion and the feelings engendered by it between 
the Judge and his son had fully disappeared. 


CHAPTER XIX. THE NEW BOOTS. 

CHRISTMAS morning is a merry time for the 
little folks. Who does not recall the feelings of 
anxiety experienced in anticipation of Santa Claus’s 
visit, and the delight with which toy after toy 
and present after present were drawn from the 
stockings or taken from the familiar mantel in the 
old homestead on Christmas day morning! Hap- 
piest moments of childhood’s happy hours! 

Among the happiest of the happy juveniles in 
all Nicosia on this joyful occasion was our little 
friend, Dave Dawson. Not only had he found 
his neatly-darned and well-worn stockings filled 
with a goodly supply of choice and handsome 
presents, but by the side of them hanging a mew 
pair of boots. Tears of delight actually rolled 
down his little cheeks, and no wonder he wept for 
joy. They were the first pair of new boots he 
had ever had. He thought how warm and com- 
fortable they would keep his feet, when he went 
to the woods with his little sled after fagots, and 
fairly danced in his intense delight. Again and 
again he compared them with his old worn-out 
shoes, and gleefully marked the contrast. 

Henry Owens had become Dave’s good Santa 
Claus upon this occasion, having purchased the 
boots the evening prior to his carousal, fight and 
arrest at the saloon. 

**Oh, mamma, ain’t they nice!’’ exclaimed Dave, 
as he stood up and admired the new boots on his feet. 

‘* They are very nice,’’ replied his mother, ap- 
preciating the child’s evident delight. 

‘*I guess the frost won’t bite my feet any more 
when I go to the woods, will it?’’ 
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‘¢Why, mamma, don’t they make me look big? 
Why, I’m lots bigger than I was before; don’t | 
you think I am ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; you are almost a man,” 

‘*T think I could walk all day in these, and not 
get tired either, don’t you?”’ 

“No, you would get tired, but your feet will | 
not get cold.’’ | 

**And, mamma, don’t you think I’ll soon be | 
big enough to work in the coal mines and get lots 
of money.”’ 


“* Yes, you will.” | 

‘*And, mamma, I am going to give all the 
money I get to you. You shall have it all.” | 

‘*T shall be very proud of my son when he earns | 
money and brings it home to me.’’ 

‘*And, mamma, I am going to buy you a new | 
house; a fine, nice one, like Dr. Jones’s, or Judge | 
Bennett’s, and we will have a horse and carriage, 
and I shall have a wagon to haul wood from the 
woods, and I will get some one to do all your 
work, mamma, so that you won't be tired.”’ 

‘« That will be very nice,’’ replied his mother. 

While thus building his air castles, he was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and looking at his 
mother rolling out some biscuit for dinner. He 
had wandered away somewhat from the subject 
of his boots, but he soon came back to them 
again. 

** Don’t they look shiny, mamma ?”’ 

‘* Yes, they do.’’ 

‘*Oh-h-h, mamma, say, mamma!’’ 

‘* Well, what now, my child?’’ 

**T can go to Sunday-school now, can’t I?” 

‘Yes, you can.” 

*‘And the boys won’t tramp on my toes, will 
they ?”’ 

‘*No, they won’t that.’’ 

“And the boys won’t make fun of me any 
more, will they mamma?”’ 

‘I hope not; they would be very naughty to 
do so.’’ 


‘© No, I guess not.’’ | 
| 
| 





‘* Because I will be dressed as well as any of | 
them. I won’t have a newcap. My cap is old | 
and almost worn out; there are several holes in it, | 
and my hair comes through it in some places. 
And then my jacket is patched in a few places, | 


and my trowsers have a good many patches on 


After critically inspecting his clothing and per- 
son for a few moments, he continued: 

**Mamma.”’ 

‘¢ Well.” 

‘* Wonder how long it’ll be before I can have a 
new cap ?’’ 

**T don’t know, child ; I hope before long.’’ 

** And a new jacket?”’ 

‘* Pretty soon.”’ 

** And new trowsers ?”’ 

‘* Before many days.”’ 

‘*And I wonder if I couldn’t get a pocket 
knife ?’’ 

‘*T guess so.”’ 

Dave’s wants, like everybody else’s, increased 
as they were gratified. He was too young, how- 
ever, to know anything of the bitter disappoint- 
ments of this world. 

The boots came to him in a seasonable time. 
The cold and exposure had already begun to tell 
on the little fellow. A severe cold had settled on 
his lungs, and from the severe hacking cough 
present, they were destined ere long to succumb 
to that fell destroyer, consumption. , 

The Widow Dawson, totally unaccustomed to 


labor, and inexperienced in domestic manage- 


ment, found herself utterly incapable of support- 
ing herself and child in comfort after the death 
of her husband. She was. naturally of a timid 
disposition, and lacked that essential requisite to 
success, self-confidence. Her first thought was to 
go to teaching school, but after some half a dozen 
unsuccessful applications she abandoned the idea, 
and resolved to devote herself to plain family sew- 
ing and washing. Her health and bodily strength 
none of the best, she frequently broke down, and 
thus became at times utterly dependent on the 
charity of her generous neighbors. Dave’s earn- 
ings, though small, somewhat aided in keeping 
the wolf from the door. Under such circum- 
stances, and inithis frame of mind, she had been 


| seriously thinking over the proposition of Herman 
| Linsey, and but for the constant persuasions and 


influence of Henry Owens against such a step, she 
would most likely have eventually yielded and 
become Linsey’s wife. 

This new token of Henry Owens’s sincerity and 
friendship for herself and child greatly strength- 
ened her in spirits, and in resisting the alluring 


them; but I have got new boots, and that'll take | temptations held out by Linsey. He had shown 


all the shine out of the other boys.’’ 


himself a friend indeed, in more ways than one. 
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He not only purchased Dave a pair of new boots, 
but- had supplied her with a few of the necessaries 
of life also. 

Dave spent the forenoon upon the streets, his 
box slung over his shoulders as usual, and ready 


to pick up an occasional penny, by way of a | 


‘*shine ’em up,’’ and making it a point to display 
his new boots to the unsuspecting gaze of his 


comrades, who in perfect astonishment asked him | 


where he had made such a raise. 
reply was ‘‘ Santa Claus.’’ 

While many envious eyes looked upon those 
boots that day, none betokened greater amaze- 


His invariable 


‘« Shine your boots, Mr. Linsey ?’’ asked Dave, - 
running over to where the envious and enraged 
man stood. 

‘*T believe not, boy; where did you get those 
boots you have on ?”’ 

‘*Santa Claus gave them to me. Better let me 
give you a shine; only cost five cents, and I'll 


| shine em up slick,’’ persisted Dave. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


‘Don’t care about my boots being blacked ; 
but I say, boy, did not Henry Owens give you 
those boots ?”” 

«* Don’t know ; can’t I give ye a shine ?”’ 

‘Not now; but was not Henry Owens at your 


ment and utter dejectedness than those of Her- | mother’s house last evening ?”’ 
man Linsey when he first beheld them. He stood 
perfectly astounded for a few moments, and the 
lowering brow and glaring eyes that became visi- | 


| 
| 


ble upon his face, foreboded neither peace nor 
good will to the wearer of the boots or the giver. 

** Curse the infernal scamp; he is destined to 
thwart my purposes yet,’’ he muttered, as he stood 
on the opposite corner of the street, and gazed 
upon the happy-faced boy. He had daily watched 
the little thin attenuated form growing thinner 
and feebler, as the cold increased in intensity, 
and had heard the treacherous, hacking cough that 
was slowly but surely weakening and destroying 
the tender lungs, with evident signs of pleasure. 
‘* Once let the boy get down sick, and Helen will 
come to terms; she fairly worshiys the child, and 
would marry me did she hate me a thousand times 
worse, sooner than see him suffer upon a bed of 
sickness and without proper medical attention,’’ 
he had gloatingly assured himself. But now he 
beheld that child in a somewhat different condi- 
tion, and showing that some friendly interposition 
had provided for his comfort and physical welfare. 

Those new boots were as gall and wormwood to 
Herman Linsey, and he fairly grit his teeth with 
rage and envy. He felt conscious of the fact that 
his scheme for the possession of Helen Dawson, 
through the medium of her child, was thereby 
happily frustrated, and that his influence over her 
was gone, at least for the time being. He well 
knew, that only through the wants and sufferings 
entailed by poverty, could he ever hope to obtain 
her consent to a union with him, and he therefore 
thought to bide his time in the hope that it must 
soon come. But in this he was bitterly disap- 
pointed ; thanks to the generous-hearted Henry 
Owens ! 





**T don’t know,’’ retorted Dave, determined not 
to be quizzed by the sharp-tongued and shrewd 
villain; then starting off he shouted, ‘‘ Shine 
your boots; here is the place to get your shine.”’ 

‘*See here, boy; come back,’’ cried Linsey ; 
“on second thought, I will have my boots blacked. 
Now, give them a good shine.”’ 

‘«T will, sir,’’ said Dave, laying his box on the 
ground, and putting Mr. Linsey’s foot in the 
proper position. Then drawing out his brash and 
box of blacking, went to work on the boots, 

‘*Henry Owens does come to your mother’s 
house quite frequently, does he not ?’’ asked the 
cunning Linsey. 

‘‘T don’t know; not very much,”’ replied the 
cautious Dave. 

‘* Well, he brings your mother nice things, does 
he not ?”’ 

‘Not much as I see,’’ replied Dave, shifting 
Linsey’s foot. 

‘«¢ He comes and has long talks with your mother, 
does he not ?”’ 

‘* Not often.”’ 

‘* But he does sometimes ?”’ 

‘Not much as I ever see.’’ 

*« But he does come ?”’ 

‘*T did not say he did.”’ 

‘« But I asked the question, if he has not been at 
your mother’s house ?”’ 

‘“ Ves ; once or twice.”’ 

‘¢ And they had long talks together ?”’ 

‘I did not say so,’’ said Dave, giving the boots 
the finishing touch. 

‘*What does your mother and Mr. Owens talk 
about when he comes to see her,’’ asked Linsey. 

**T don’t know; I never asked them, or listened 


to hear,’’ replied Dave. 
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‘* Well, what did he bring your mother yester- 
day ?”’ 

‘¢T don’t know as he brought her anything ; 
there you are, shine up bright as pewter spoons, 
Mister; five cents, if you please.’’ 

Herman Linsey paid the boy, and he went skip- 
ping away to find another customer. 

‘* Curse the brat ; he is posted,’’ muttered Lin- 
sey, as he turned and passed down another street. 


An hour later, when Dave went back to his 
| dinner, he found Mr. Owens and the young law- 
yer Herbert Orton engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion. 

‘‘ They are fixin’ up something as what that 
fellar, Linsey, don’t like,’’ he muttered to himself, 
as he quietly seated himself by the fireplace, at 
the same time wondering whether they would 

| notice his new boots. 





A FAMILY PHYSICIAN; OR, THE CURE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY REV. WILLIAM HALL. 


A ricH Hollander had an only daughter, whom 
he regarded above all else, and loved to an indis- 
creet degree of fondness. Whatever she wished 
in dress, ornament, and other indulgences, she 
had. Could Europe not provide it, then India 


must help. Her apartments were decorated in | 


the most elegant manner, and, in addition, were 
set off with flowers and plants such as might be 


sought in vain in many a prince’s greenhouse. | 


But among them sat this only child herself, as a 
withering flower. She had not gone out in the 


open air for a long time, because she fancied that | 


every breath of air injured her health. 


At the most, she rode out only half an hour | 


once a day, and that in the meridian sunshine, 
and in a close carriage. All courage was gone; 
every day she had new complaints, and her malady 
continually took on new forms. One fancy quickly 
followed another. What she set her heart upon 


to-day, that was a burden to her on the morrow. | 
She thought and spoke of death, yet trembled in 


dismay before it. All the eminent physicians had 
tried their art upon her. 


as a fee to any one of them who should be able to | 


restore her to her health. Still all was in vain; 
she faded and was tottering towards the grave. 
Now there lived in the city one other physician 


who had his practice chiefly among the poor, and | 


attended upon them with the most unwearied 
fidelity. The rich were wont to give the cold 
shoulder to this man, and indeed, spoke somewhat 


contemptuously and bitterly of him, because he | 


had been a little too free in reproving their in 
general indolent and self-indulgent ways of living. 
Still the report went about that he was effecting 


The father would have | 
been willing to pay his daughter’s weight in gold | 


cures bordering on the miraculous, and in cases 
where other physicians could do no more. He 
was said, also, however, to use very singular means, 
and to go to work in rather an unceremonious and 
imperious manner. When his name was men- 
tioned to the troubled father as a last sheet-an- 
chor, he at first shook his head. Yet what will 
one not consent to for the sake of an only child? 
So our Hollander must needs call in the wonderful 
doctor. He came, saw and heard. The father 
| tells the long, maladial story, lays before him a 
great package of prescriptions, and finally leads 
| him to the sick girl. The physician now made 
| very particular and searching inquiries, but re- 
ceived faint and half answers. Then he required 
| his patient to walk several times through the room, 
after which she sank exhausted upon an easy chair. 
| At last the father, with beating heart, puts the 
| question : 
‘* Doctor, is help possible ?’’ 


**I hope in God, sir, that it is,’’ replied the 


| latter; ‘* but you must punctiliously comply with 


my directions.”’ 

‘* What then do you require to begin with ?”’ 

‘* Provide to-day for your daughter a plain, sub- 
stantial dress, such as citizens” daughters generally 
| are wont to wear, and just sucha hat, and I will 
go out with her,’’ was the answer. 

The father clasped his hands in astonishment, 
| and exclaimed : 
| *Go out with her? It is one year and a day 
| since she has been out of doors !”’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders, and simply 
said : 

“If you will not comply, I cannot help. At 

| ten o’clock to-morrow morning I will be here 


| 


| 
| 
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again ; but for the last time, if you will not yield 
to my directions.”’ 

This decided manner exerted a power over the 
father. Other help had long been despaired of, 


and so after some hesitation he concluded to yield | 


the point. The required rig was procured, and, 


as something new, worked animatingly upon the | 
daughter, who, at the appointed hour, was in | 


readiness, equipped in plain townfolk style. The 


doctor grasps her arm, and goes out of the house | 


with her, the father following them with his eyes 
wonderingly and anxiously from the window. 
When out, the coctor says to her: 

‘* We are not going far to-day.”’ 


In the next street he turned into a house, went | 


through into the rear, and there, in semi-darkness, 
they ascended two flights of stairs. 


mother, a widow, lay in bed very ill; the children 


with their sickly countenances stood about her, | 


and extreme destitution was written in but too 
legible lines upon the whole apartment. The 
doctor prescribed, comforted and left appropriate 
remedies. His companion, who had not seen the 
like in her life before, opened her eyes wide and 
her heart also opened. 
sai: 

‘« But, doctor, my father must help here.”’ 


her face such as had not been there for a long 
while. 

And the physician responded : 

**Yes; entreat him for them, that’s right; but 
forget not also that there is a Helper above. Ask 
him, too !’’ 

Then descending the stairs, the physician says: 

‘* Now, let us go in one direction more.”’ 

** Yes; I will go with you.”’ 

There was another case of need, and it knocked 
again at the door of her heart. The doctor now 


Then they | 
entered the dwelling-room of a family in .which | 
poverty and sickness had long been at home. The | 


As she took the arm of | 
her guide, looking him brightly in the. face, she | 


And | 
with this, a gleam of color and new life ran over | 





brings his patient home. To the inquiry of the 
timid father how far she had gone, and had it 
agreed with her, his daughter hardly gave any re- 
ply ; but began immediately to say: 

‘* Father, I have seen great want, and thou must 
help !”’ 

Then she went on to tell the story. When the 
father saw those signs of new life in his child, his 
| purse was at once in his hand. But the doctor 
| had more orders to give, and said to his patient: 
|  ** All these poor people are to have, you must 
| take to them yourself. Your servant may carry it, 
| but you are to go with her. You must give no 
| money; but medicines, clothes and articles of 
food. You are never to provide for a family more 
than one week in advance, and every time you 
visit them, read to the sick a psalm which you 
have beforehand thoughtfully selected.’’ 

The patient vigorously obeyed these injunctions, 
| Her heart got into motion ; she again took an in- 
terest in something; she learned to love, to pray, 
to rejoice. The fear of air, wind and weather was 
| soon dissipated. She went her own ways in works 
| of charity, and the doctor led her into others—in 
| all weather. Her plain citizen habit was her robe of 
| recovery. Medical aid, in the proper sense of the 
phrase, then also took effect. Thus, the invalid 
girl became a nurse of the sick, then a healthy 
| woman, then a pious, capable housewife, who, her 
life long, took pleasure in climbing narrow stair- 
ways to visit humble abodes of the poor. And she 
| was wont to say: 
| ‘* As I have now become well in body and soul, 
| I will continue to bear thank-offerings even to the 
end!”’ 

What would have become of her but for this 
cure? Ministering love had made her well! So 
cheap and simple are the means of health—of 
health in its true and highest sense, alike the as 
medicatrix nature and the blessed ordo salutis ; and 
who would, who could willingly remain unhealed 
by them? 








SHUN delays, they breed remorse; 
Take thy time while time is lent thee; 
Creeping snails have weakest force : 
Fly thy fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is best when soonest wrought, 
Ling’ring labors come to naught. 


Hoist up sail while gale doth last; 
Time and tide stay no man’s pleasure; 
Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 
After-wits are dearly bought ; 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought. 
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THE DAUGHTER OF MARIE ANTOINETTE: 
By EpitH D. Somner. 


ALL persons who have ever read Abbott’s ‘‘ His- | to proceed to her uncle, who had taken up his 
tory of Marie Antoinette,’’ will be interested in | residence in Mittau, where the Russian Czar Paul 
some particulars of Marie Theresa Charlotte (who | had given her a refuge. Her future husband, the 
had been imprisoned with her parents in the | Duke of Angouléme, was also there, and stationed 
Temple) further than the brief mention of her | himself beside Louis XVIII. and his wife, outside 
in that volume. They will remember that her | the gates of Mittau to welcome the Princess. The 
brother, the Dauphin, was separated from his | meeting was very affecting on both sides. And 
parents on the second of August, 1795, and placed | when Marie Therese was presented to the Abbé 
in solitary confinement, where, owing to the cruel- | Edgeworth, who had stood by her father in the 
ties of his enemies, he died at the age of ten years | hour of his death, her excessive emotion made 
and two months. | them tremble for her life. 

After that event the nation began to demand | On the roth of June, 1799, her nuptials with 
the release of the daughter, who of all the royal | the Duke of Angouléme took place without pomp, 
family alone survived. The city of Orleans sent | in the gallery of the ducal chatéau. From this 
up to the Legislative Assembly a petition in her | time her life flowed on as peaceably as it could 
behalf, and Austria offered two millions of francs | under the circumstances, until 1801, when the 
for her ransom. At last Paris consented to her | Czar, in compliance with a request from Bona- 
release in exchange for five persons, who had been | parte, for whom he had conceived a great liking, 
taken prisoners by Austria. ordered Louis and the Princess to leave Mittau. 

Whilé the negotiations were pending the rigor| They prepared at once to comply, but it was 
of her confinement was lessened, the Baroness de | mid-winter, and for the first three days they were 
Makau, who had been her under-governess, being | nearly paralyzed with cold and hardship. The 
allowed to dine with her. kind hospitality of the Baron de Gatz reinvigo- 

At length, on the 19th of December, 1795, | rated them, and on the twenty-seventh of January 
after a captivity of three years and four months, | they proceeded on their journey through Konigs- 
she was led through the gates of the Temple by | berg to Warsaw. 

Benezech, Minister of the Interior, who accom- Here they settled down in a gloomy old man- 
panied her as far as Porte St. Martin. Here a | sion on the 3d of March, 1801. Even this repose 
carriage with the Marchioness de Soucy and other | was not of long duration. Napoleon, regarding 
attendants were waiting to convey her to her | Louis XVIII. as the only legitimate heir to the 
uncle, Louis XVIII., who was cager to receive | throne, endeavored to obtain from him a surrender 
her. of his claims by purchase money. Louis, the 

We can scarcely credit the truth when we are | Duchess, and all the house of Bourbon resident in 
informed she regretted to leave the country in | England refused to sell their birthright on any 
which she had been so ill-treated. Her arrival | terms, and the two former, after the disgraceful 
in Vienna occurred in the winter of January, | murder of the Duke d’Enghien, resolved to re- 
1796. The Viennese Court were very desirous | move to England and protest against the usurpa- 
she should marry the Archduke Charles, which | tion of their crown. 
would have made of her a German Princess. She The English government, however, would not 
resolutely, however, adhered to the wish of her | endanger itself by publicly recognizing Louis as 
father for her espousal to her cousin, the Duke of | king of France. So he was forced to content 
Angouléme. himself with the title of Count de Lillie, chief of 

This matrimonial affair detained her for years | the house of Bourbon. But all his relatives showed 
in the Austrian Capital, before she was permitted | him those attentions which are paid only to 
royalty. 

1 Also called Daughter of the Temple. The death of Louis XVIII.’s wife, which oc- 
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curred on the 13th of November, 1810, threw | 


upon the Duchess the care of about a hundred and 
twenty persons. In quiet duties ‘he exiles passed 
their time until 1814, when Wellington set up the 
standard of the Bourbons at Bordeaux. On the 
twentieth they left their retreat at Haitwell, and, 
as their feet touched the French shore at Calais, a 
Joud shout of welcome rent the air. On the 3d 
of May, nineteen years after the Princess left Paris 
for Austria, she reéntered it. Two hundred girls 


in white dresses embroidered with the Bourbon | 
Lily, stood at the door of the Tuileries to receive | 


her. As memory recalled the scenes of the past her 
consciousness gave way, and she fell into a swoon. 
Her first visit was paid to the Cemetery of the 


Madeleine, which had been purchased by M. Des- | 


closeaux, a firm adherent of her parents, who had 
refused all pecuniary solicitations in order to pre- 
serve the remains of Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette for her daughter. 

Louis XVIII. resolved to have the sacred dust 
removed to the Abbey of St. Denis, which was 
accordingly done with much ceremony on the 


twenty-second anniversary of his brother’s martyr- | 
The Duchess was unequal to the sad pleas- | 


dom. 
ure of being present; but the booming of artillery 


signaled to her the moment when all that was left | 


of her parent’s dust was lowered into the tomb. 
Napoleon banished to Elba, escaped to Cannes, 


and entered Paris on the 2oth of March, 1815, | 
compelling Louis to leave his capital and flee to 


Ghent. But the battle of Waterloo again turned 
the tables on the great Bonaparte, and he in turn 
obliged to abdictate, on the 8th of July, Louis 
once more reéntered Paris. 

When tidings of Napeleon’s escape, etc., first 
reached the Duchess, she was at Bordeaux cele- 
brating her uncle’s proclamation. 


She at once | 


Tuileries three weeks later. On September 18th, 

1824, Louis died, and Charles X. succeeding 

to the throne, the Duke of Angouléme became 

_Dauphin. As he was childless, his brother’s son, 

| Charles Ferdinand, Duke of Bordeaux, was the 
natural heir. The training of this boy, who was 
born on September 29th, 1820, took up much 
of the attention of the Duchess. 

The reign of Charles had been growing increas- 
ingly unpopular. His substitution of the Bourbon 
Lily for the Tricolor, his suppression of the press, 
and other measures, paved the way for the ap- 
proaching revolution, and after a hot contest of 

_ three days the King was forced to sign an abdica- 
tion in favor of his grandson, the Duke of Bor- 
deaux. The Duke of Angouléme also signed away 
his title ; yet during the brief space of time which 

' elapsed before he added his name, he was virtu- 

| ally King of France. 

When Louis Philippe was placed on the throne, 
the royal family went over to Holywood. For 
the benefit of Charles’s health, they removed to 

| Prague, and in 1836 again took up their departure 

for Goritz. This proved to Charles a tomb. He ° 

was taken ill on the 4th of November and died on 
the 6th. 
The next sorrow which seemed in store for the 
| Duchess was the illness and death of her husband. 
The sickness was a lingering one, lasting from the 
middle of February, 1844, until the end of May, 
when the last of the Dauphins passed away. After 
his funeral, the Duchess took her nephew, whom 
she regarded as Henri V., to Trohsdori where 
were the memorials of her youth and sufferings. 

On the 13th of October, 1851, during the cele- 

| bration of the mass, she fainted away. It proved 

to be the precursor of her end. On Tuesday the 
28th her remains were deposited in the vault which 


took command of her troops, feeling the need of | had received her ancestors. 


sustaining their loyalty; but the same fate which 
drove her uncle to Ghent banished her to Spain, 
and when he reéntered Paris she returned to the 


Thus closed the career of a woman whose piety, 
| intelligence, and unusual sorrows give her a marked 
| place ainong the biographical sketches of history. 





. KNowLeDGE of the world is regarded as a useful | 


if not an elegant accomplishment, but this advan- 
tage, like every other good, is mixed with some 
alloy; the acute observer of men and manners 
cannot but be disgusted with the scenes that take 
place around him, and his knowledge may at last 
have the effect of souring his own disposition. 


HEarTs most of us have, but we keep them so 
| closecased and padlocked—we wear an outside so 
| hard or dry—that little or none of the love that 
_ may be within escapes to gladden those around us. 
| And so life passes without any of the sweetening 
| to society that comes when affection is not felt 
' but expressed. 
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AN EDITORIAL EXPERIENCE. 


By W. 


In 18— I was editor of the » a jour- | 
nal devoted to ‘‘literature, science and art.’’ 
The life of an editor of a popular periodical is a | 
hard one. Not only the examining of miles of 
manuscript in search of good, terse, pointed arti- 
cles, stacks of poetry (generally worthless), and 
the preparation of ‘‘copy,’’ make it so; but the 
annoyances and appeals from fledgeling contribu- | 
tors, incidental to the position, tend to make the 
office of editor anything but enviable. Illegible | 
writing, pale ink, rolled manuscript, manuscript | 
written on both sides of the sheet, are perplexing 
enough ; but when to these are added the anger of 
writers of unavailable contributions, the gummed 
sheets and turned-down corners of manuscript, | 
done to see if the editor really reads the articles— 
many writers thinking manuscripts are not even 
examined if not written by some known writer ; a | 
great mistake, as editors are always glad to get | 
the best offered, and search long and diligently | 
through numberless manuscript for an available 
one—these, combined with the most heart-rending 
appeals by would-be contributors that their man- 
uscript may be accepted and paid for, make, as I 
have said, the life of an editor a hard one. 

One morning, while examining the mail, I came | 
across a daintily written note. It said: 

‘“* Mr. Editor: May I take the liberty of call- 
ing upon you and offering you a little serial I have 
written for publication? I have written some for 
publication, and hope you may be able to accept | 
my story, and would rather call on you with it, | 
because I do not like to send it through the mail, | 
and would like to see you and what you think of 
it. Iwill call soon, and let you see my story. O, 
I hope you can accept it, and are not overstocked 
with manuscript, for I should so like to see it in 
the oe 

This was signed ‘*‘ Emily Craymorne.’’ I re- | 
membered to have seen this name at the head of | 
two or three rather crude, school-girlish stories, | 
which, of course, I had been compelled to decline | 
with thanks. I laid the note aside with scarcely a | 
thought, unless it was that the unity of idea was 


not well separated into sentences, and that very 


| my friend, rising to go. 


W. W. 
likely the story would prove ‘stale, flat and un- 
profitable.”’ 

Towards noon I was engaged in conversation 
with a friend, when there came a timid knock on 
the office door. 

‘*Come in, please,’’ said I; and the door 
opened, and a girlish figure came in. I motioned 
her to a seat, and continued conversation. My 


| friend with whom I was talking was the reader of 


a well-known publishing house. Happening to 
cast an eye on my visitor, he said to me in a 
whisper : 

‘¢T know your visitor, Fred. She’s the poorest 
writer, and the most beautiful woman you ever 
saw. You’ll have to steel your heart, my boy, or 


| she’ll palm off her story of a proud, poor girl on 


you before you’re aware.’’ 

‘Who is she ?’’ asked I, softly. 

‘Well, she calls herself Emily Craymorne,”’ 
answered my friend; ‘‘she has a story in manu- 


| script which she has offered to half the editors and 
| publishers in the city. Poor thing! some one 
| doubtless accepted an article by her, and that 
| gave her hope to try to earn a living by author- 
| ship. She’s persistent, too, and is bound to do 


her best to succeed. She has been to nearly every 


| editor in town with her manuscript, I'll warrant ; 
| and now it’s your turn. 
| boy, not at all, declining her cherished work while 
| those large, pleading eyes are on you!”’ 


I don’t envy you, my 


I cast a glance at my fair visitor, but her back 
was turned from me. 

‘*You’d better be frank with her, Fred,’’ said 
**Let her into the secrets 


of authorship. Tell her half the books published 


| don’t pay expenses, and that you are overrun with 
| manuscript, etc., and then, as gently as possible, 


refuse her story—if you can.”’ 

My friend smiled quizzically on me, and went to- 
the door. Isaw him out, then turned to my visitor. 

‘*Ah! Miss, what can I do for you?’’ said I, 
looking her in the face. She cast her eyes shyly 
to the floor. I think I never saw a more beautiful 
countenance. She did not appear to be scarcely 
more than a girl of sixteen. 
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‘IT am Emily Craymorne, sir,’’ said she, in a 
sweet voice. 

‘*Oh yes, I remember,”’ said I; ‘‘ got a letter 
this morning that you had a story to offer. H’m! 
pretty well overstocked with manuscript just now, 
I must say—’’ 

I stood with a perplexed look on my face. 

‘* Tha-that is what they all say, sir,’’ said she ; 
“but I hope you will please look at my story—you 
may like it. Ihave taken a great deal of pains 
with it.’ 

She handed me the manuscript. 

I took it and glanced it over. It was entitled, 
‘* Pride and Poverty; or, the Loves and Mishaps 
of a Poor Girl.’’ I sat down and read a few pages. 
It lacked simplicity, directness and purpose—was, 
I saw, palpably unavailable. I could see that she 
watched my face, as I looked over the story, 
in anxious suspense. I never could refuse an 
offering but with regret at being compelled so to 
do; but this slight girl and her carefully-written 
story interested me deeply. 

** Oh, sir, I hope you can accept it,’’ said she, 
pleadingly, as she saw me pause in thought. “I 
have spent so many, many weary hours over it, 
an-and tried to do my best. Please accept it, sir.’’ 

I looked at her with a sad smile on my face. 

‘* My dear girl,’’ said I, ‘*I cannot.’”’ 

She put her handkerchief to her face, and softly 
cried. Her disappointment I knew must have 
been intense. 

‘* No, Emily,’’ said I, tenderly as possible ; ‘‘I 
cannot use it. It is not, I’m sorry to say, suitable 
for the columns of the 

‘* Tha-that’s what all the editors I’ve offered it 
to, say,’’ artlessly sobbed Emily; ‘‘and you were 
my last hope! I thought you might be kind 
enough to accept it. I don’t expect much for it. 
If you would only offer a little.’’ 

** Don’t cry, please,’’ said I. 

‘*J-I can’t help it,”’ sighed Emily. 

I turned over the leaves of the manuscript in 
doubt what to do. Decline I must; but how to 
impress her with the uselessness of her trying to 
earn a livelihood by writing, I did not exactly 
know. I thought it over a moment, and then de- 
cided that I had better be candid with her. 

‘* Emily,’’ said I, drawing my chair near her, 
** you say you have offered this story to other 
editors, have you not ?”’ 

** Y—yes, sir,’’ said Emily, ‘‘ and they all refused 
it without half reading it, just as you have.’’ 





‘* Well, then, do you not really think, now, that 
that shows they thought it not exactly suitable ?”’ 
asked I. 

‘IT don’t know,”’ said Emily, considering. 
‘¢The author of ‘Jane Eyre,’ I’ve read, had to 
wait years before she could get it published, and 
then it was a great success. I thought all authors 
had to struggle a long time before they could get 
their writings published. That’s what I’ve read ; 
how they went from one publisher to another, who 
all refused to even look at the manuscript, until 
some kind-hearted publisher accepts it, and makes 
a fortune.”’ 

She looked at me from behind the handkerchief 
to see what impression this information would 
make on my obdurate heart. I could but smile 
at her simplicity, seeing which, she colored, and 
said : 

‘Oh! I’ve read so, truly.’’ 

** Yes, so have I,’’ said I; ‘‘ but do you really 
think ‘ Pride and Poverty,’ is so great a work as 
‘Jane Eyre?’”’ 

**] — don’t — know,”’ said Emily, doubtfully ; 
‘*it ought to be, for I’ve spent enough time over 
it. Why, I’ve worked day and night, for oh! ever 
so many weeks,”’ 

This was a logic I was unprepared to meet. 
She certainly had confidence in her own ability 
to write well, and thought it was simply the fact 
of her being an unknown author that prevented 
editors viewing her manuscript with favor. I told 
her that, for myself, I was extremely sorry I could 
not accept her story, and doubted not other edi- 
tors would not have refused it were it at all suit- 
able for their columns. But I am afraid my efforts 
to impress her with the poor quality of her literary 
work was not entirely successful, for she shook her 
head doubtingly, and said : 

**QOh dear! I’m so sorry you can’t use it. I’ve 
offered it to so many, and they have all refused 
it; but I can’t see why they should. I took the 
greatest pains with it. I think it is interesting.” 

She put her handkerchief in her lap, and sat 
staring intently on the floor. 

‘* Yes, it may be interesting,’’ said I; ‘‘ but, 
my dear girl, that is only one necessary quality in 
a story ; and I’m afraid other and as essential ones 
are lacking in ‘ Pride and Poverty.’ ”’ 

**I don’t know what they are, I’m sure,’’ said 
Emily. “I thought you only had to make a story 
interesting, and write it as well as possible, and 
people would like to read it.’’ 
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. | 
‘¢ Yes; but to write well, one must know some- 


thing of the rules of expression,’’ said I, ‘‘ and a 
knowledge of these and practice alone can turn a 
crude into an elegant style. And to write good 
fiction, one should have observation and knowl- 
edge of human nature ; I cannot see, in what little 
I have read of your story, that you have these. 
Your story, I can but think, is but a sort of tran- 
script of the many stories you have read, and not 
the result of your own observation of life.’’ 

‘«T cannot help that,’’ said despondent Emily. 

‘No, I am not blaming you,’’ returned I; “far 
from it. But I simply wish to show you success- 
ful authorship requires some knowledge of persons 
and their motives. Now, very likely, barring 
perhaps a yet undeveloped style, you could write 
acceptable on certain phases of life—that which 
you have witnessed—but what can you really know 
of heroes in high life, or among the very poor ; 
or concerning the one or two villains which I see 
you have put into your story? What, my dear 
girl, can you know of such characters, other than 
what you have read in sensational story-papers?— 
nothing, of course.”’ 

‘‘Qh dear! I never thought of that,’ said the 
fair author of ‘‘ Pride and Poverty,’’ musing in 
thought. 

‘‘ Then, again, you forget, or perhaps have not 
yet learned, that literary expression is an art, an 
art requiring study as well as practice to master. 
Come, now, Emily, I'll warrant you do not know 
one of the essential points that tend to make a 
story interesting.” 

She shook her head dubiously. I took up her 
manuscript, and glanced it over again. 

‘Now, you will not feel offended, will you, 
Emily, if I criticise your story just a little ?’’ said 
I, as kindly as possible. I was getting more in- 
terested in my fair would-be contributor, the more 
I saw her helpless simplicity. 

‘*N-no,”’ answered Emily. 

‘* Well, then, in the first place, you use language 


characters and scenes in words that are really flat 
. and feeble, however grand they may seem to 
school-children. As this, for example: 

‘**Lord Robertine cast a superb smile on his 
fair beloved, and proudly kissing her hand, while 
she languidly lay upon her rose-colored and velvety 
sofa, which seem to sink softly with its fair owner, 
said: ‘* My sweet adored, my heart beats proudly, 





aye, rapturously, when I reflect that before the 
noontide coming, you shall be my bride.’ ’’ 

‘* Now, I am sure, Emily, you never heard any- 
one talk in such a silly fashion.’’ 

‘* Why, I thought that was one of the best parts, 
where Lord Robertine promises Alicia everything 
wealth can buy,’’ said Emily, looking at me in 
surprise. | 

‘*Very, very flat,’’ said I. ‘*The purpose of 


| fiction is the portraying of character, real, natural 


character; and this can be done only by placing 
the characters in such conditions and under such 
circumstances, that you may show their character 
by their actions, motives, and conversations, 
which must be such as appeal to our own knowl- 
edge of human nature. Now, in your story here, 
scarcely a character acts naturally; all is stilted, 
artificial.’’ 

‘It was the best I could do,”’ said Emily, be- 
ginning to look as if she felt less confident of the 
merit of her work and the prejudice of editors 
towards it. 

‘*Then another thing,’’ continued I, ‘‘I see 
that even in the mere composition the story is 
very faulty. Your sentences are very loosely con- 
structed, qualifying words are not, as they should 
be, placed first ; two or more different sentiments 
are placed in one sentence, when they should be 
separated into two or more sentences, and impor- 
tant words are widely separated, when they should 
be together—thereby straining the attention by 
carrying the mind forward to enable it to grasp the 
meaning. Then, too, you cloy the sense with mere 
words. Expression is like a vehicle, the more it 
is loaded down with useless material, the more 
strength it takes to carry it—the more you load 
your meaning with unnecessary words, the more 
call there is for the attention to grasp that mean- 
ing, and the less vivid that meaning is.’’ 

Emily sighed, and said that what I told her was 
new to her; she had thought that she wrote quite 


| well, but was now beginning to fear that she was 
that is never heard in real life, and describe your | 


very inexperienced, very. 

‘*Then again,’’ I continued, determined to 
open her eyes to the full demerits of ‘ Pride and 
Poverty,’ knowing that, though it might seem 
captious in me, it would really be a kindness to 
her, ‘‘ your story as a whole, I am sorry to say, 
Emily, is very defective; one incident does not 
follow another in a natural way. You have begun 


| by describing your characters too fully—their 
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character, motives, looks, clothes, surroundings— | not be apt to find favor in any other quarter. I 


everything about them. Now, learning about the 
characters in the beginning, will, you see, leave 
little to be told about them that is new, in the 


course of the story. The characters of your imagi- | 


nary people should have been gradually unfolded 
—by so doing you excite interest, the desire to 
know more of them and their actions and motives. 
The best work is where the characters tell their own 
story—not the author. Mere descriptive words 
cannot impress the mind so vividly as the detailed 
action and conversation. One incident should 
follow another in a natural manner, gradually 
nearing the climax. The great object of fiction is 
to excite interest—interest in the characters and 
their actions. ‘The characters’ character is de- 


veloped from their actions, and these should be | 


such as show the positive qualities of our nature 
—our passions, weaknesses, follies, emotions, etc. 
Mere talk, however natural, unless it develops char- 
acter, is uninteresting. Interest, too, is largely the 
result of suspense, expectation ; in good fiction the 
desire is excited to follow the characters and their 
actions to the end.’”’ 

‘**T guess I must be a dunce,”’ said Emily, smil- 
ing; ‘*I thought I knew a little about writing, but 
I fear I do not.” 


I pointed out to her the poor construction of | 
and its other many faults, | 
in as kind yet clear manner as possible, and before | 


”? 


‘¢ Pride and Poverty, 


I was through she desired to hear no more; but 


confessed that it was plain to her now that I was | 


not prejudiced against her as an unknown writer. 
I talked long and earnestly with her; told her 
how precarious was a life of authorship when de- 
pended on for a livelihood ; how few there were 
who succeeded in securing popular esteem ; and 
how many there are who write, yet never see print. 


She thanked me sweetly for my plain talk, and | 


taking her manuscript with a rather despondent 
air, bade me good-day, and departed. I turned 
to my desk; and was soon busy with a multitude 
of manuscript, much of it even poorer than ‘‘ Pride 
and Poverty.’’ I thought I had pretty well dis- 
couraged my fair visitor, and should probably 
never hear of her again. 

But in this I was mistaken. It was not more 
than a fortnight, before I heard that ‘‘ Pride and 
Poverty” had been again offered to various edi- 
tors of rather sensational publications, however ; 
she probably knowing now that her story would 


| also learned, through an indirect source, that she 
| lived with an aunt, who was dependent on her 
| for support, in an upper tenement on street. 
If her only resources were the rewards of her liter- 
ary work, I felt that she must be growing poorer 
| every day; and from my very heart I pitied her 
| simplicity in believing she could earn a livelihood 
| from her pen. In fact, so much was I impressed 
| with her innocent and simple character, that I 
was about making inquiries concerning her exact 
whereabouts, with the intention of seeing what I 
could do to assist her to employment which might 
be more adapted to her talent, when I was suddenly 
| surprised by a visit from her. As I was just decid- 
ing to make search for her, the door opened, and 
the fair Emily herself appeared. She lingered at 
the door coyly. 

‘**Good-day, sir,’’ said she, glancing timidly to 
where I sat ; ‘‘ I-I hope I do not intrude ?”’ 

‘*Oh no! not at all,” cheerily answered I; 
‘* indeed, I was just thinking of you. Come in, 
and take a seat, please.’’ 

She seated herself in a chair, and said: 

**Oh! was you? I thought you might have 
forgotten me—’’ 

‘*No, indeed,’’ said I, smiling; ‘‘I am not 
likely to forget ‘ Pride and Poverty.’ ”’ 

She colored deeply. ‘‘Oh dear! that story is 
the bugbear of my life. Nobody will take it even 
| asa gift. Oh, I-I have come to see if you could 
accept some of my short stories, sir.’’ 
| She looked almost frightened at her own temer- 
ity in offering them to me, no doubt vividly re- 
membering my criticisms on her serial work. 

‘You remember, sir, you said you thought I 
might write acceptably on some things—that with 
which I was acquainted, and I have one or two little 
articles which if you would only please look at—”’ 

‘* With the greatest pleasure,’’ said I, taking the 
small bundle of manuscript which she handed me. 
I knew she must be very hard-pressed pecuniarily 
to again visit me and offer further manuscript, 
and I was determined to accept something, even 
if it were ten times worse than ‘‘ Pride and 
Poverty.’’ She seemed very fidgety as I was 
looking over the articles, and I could but feel 
sorry that so young and inexperienced a girl should 
be thus thrown on her own resources, and have to 
wander fruitlessly from office to office with her 








| literary wares. 
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‘“«Can you accept any of them?’’ asked she, 
anxiously. 

‘« Oh, yes,’’ said I, looking up from the manu- 
script; ‘‘here is one little article on ‘ Toys for 
Children,’ just the thing for our juvenile columns, 
and perhaps, with a little revision, I can find a 
place for this little fairy tale.”’ 

‘¢Oh, I am so glad,’’ cried Emily, a gladsome 
look overspreading her face, and I believe she came 
near clapping her hands, so great was her delight. 


Making out a check (at twice our ordinary rates), | 
I handed it to her, and she took it with a demure | 


yet joyous face. I well knew that my action in 
accepting her articles would excite hopes in her 
which would be sure to be dashed to the ground 
on her again offering manuscript elsewhere ; but I 
determined to find her a place before she should 
have a chance to endure the humiliation of a 
refusal. I talked with her for some time on literary 
topics. 
charmed with her simple, girlish nature. Although 
she seemed a mere child of some sixteen or seven- 
teen years, yet she assured me she was nearly 
twenty-two. By being perfectly frank with her 


concerning writers, editors, and manuscripts, I 


secured her confidence, and she told me how 
she had been led to seek a living through au- 
thorship. It was a sad tale, and my heart ached 
for her. 


It seemed she and her aunt had lived in the | 


country, the latter owning a farm. Emily’s father, 
a minister, had died, like most country parsons, 
very poor, and Emily tried to write for the press. 
She offered some articles, written very simply, to a 
children’s magazine, which had been accepted for 
the information contained rather than from any 
merit in the style. This was the beginning of her 


The more I saw of her the more was I | 


woes. The sum received from these articles so 
raised her hopes of earning a livelihood by her 
pen, that she wrote ‘‘ Pride and Poverty,’’ and 
came to the city to dispose of it, where her aunt 
shortly followed her, ‘‘to look after her,’’ said 
Emily, with a smile. But soon after arriving the 
aunt had been stricken with paralysis, and the 
farm had to be mortgaged to enable them to live, 
and the money was about all gone now. She had 
offered her story to every one she could think of, 
and they had all refused it with the greatest 
unanimity. She had also written articles for the 
periodicals, but without success. 

After confiding this to me, Emily took her 
leave with a brighter face than she had entered 
with, the result of my liberal check. Before 
leaving I told her to call on the morrow, and I 
would see what I could do for her in the way of 
suitable work. 

She came the next day, and I set her to work 
copying and writing letters from my dictation. 
She wrote a beautiful hand, and her work gave so 
much satisfaction that I forbore looking out for 
another place for her. 

There is very little more to tell. 
mained in my office for six months. Then I— 
well, I discharged her. As she raised her large 
blue eyes to mine, when I told her I could no 
longer employ her in the office, I think I felt as if 
I had fallen in her esteem inestimably. Emily 
| looked so miserable thaf I hastened to tell her 

that I did not intend discharging her without 
offering her another position—one, too, which I 
thought she would grace even better than her 
present one. She cast her eyes down and coyly 
consented to leave her present and accept her new 
situation. 


Emily re- 
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List, ah, list! 
A white-robed mist 
Arises from the lake. 
And in the gloom, 
Beneath thy room, 
My dearest song I wake. 
The mists arise; 
And thus, my sighs 
My song to thee will take. 


Rest, sweet rest! 
By dreams caressed ; 

And going, hand in hand, 
With sleep through bowers 
Where bud the flowers 
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That bloom in slumber-land. 
But rest, not now, 
With pale, cold brow, 
Like those touched by Death’s wand. 


Sleep, love, sleep! 
While angels keep 
Their watch o’er thy repose. 
As one by one, 
*Neath moon or sun, 
The petals of the rose 
At last unfold, 
So love is told 
The crowning good life knows. 
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By F. A. 


THE ancient Egyptians in their mode of sitting 
on chairs resembled the modern Europeans rather 
than Asiatics, neither using, like the latter, soft 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN CHAIRS. 


divans, nor sitting cross-legged on carpets. Nor 
did they recline at meals, as the Romans, on a 
triclinium, though couches and ottomans formed 


part of the furniture of an Egyptian as of an Eng- | 


lish drawing-room. ‘The house of a wealthy per- 
son was always furnished with chairs and couches. 
Stools and low seats were also used, the seat being 


wood or interlaced with thongs; these, however, 
may be considered equivalent to our rush- bottomed 
chairs, and probably belonged to persons of hum- 
ble means. They varied in their quality, and some 
were inlaid with ivory and various woods. 


Those most common in the houses of the rich | 


were the single and double chair (answering to 


the Greek thronos and diphros), the latter some- 


GRIESEMER. 


as in the throne of King Solomon. Some again 
had folding legs, like our camp-stools; the seat 
was often slightly coneave, and those in the royal 
palace were ornamented with the figures of cap- 
| tives, or emblems of his dominion over Egypt and 
| other countries. The back was light and strong, 
_and consisted of a single set of upright and cross 
bars, or of a frame receding gradually and termi- 
nating at its summit in a graceful curve, supported 
from without by perpendicular bars ; and over this 
was thrown a gold and silver tissue, like the beds 
at the feast. of Ahasuerus, mentioned in Esther ; 
or like the feathered cushions covered with stuffs 
and embroidered with silk and threads of gold in 

| the palace of Scaurus. 
Seats on the principle of our camp-stool seem 
to have been much in vogue. They were furnished 
| with a cushion, or were covered with the skin of 
| a leopard or some other animal, which was re- 
| moved when the seat was folded up; and it was 
| not unusual to make even head-stools, or wooden 


| pillows, on the same principle. 

| The seats of chairs were frequently of leather 
_ painted with flowers and fancy devices, or of inter- 
only from eight to fourteen inches high, and of | laced work made of strings or thongs, carefully 


and neatly arranged, which, like our Indian cane 
_ chairs, were particularly adapted for a hot climate; 
| but over this they occasionally placed a leather 
| cushion, painted in the manner already mentioned, 


| 
| 


times kept as a family seat, and occupied by the | 
master and mistress of the house, or a married | 


couple. 
clusively for them, nor did they invariably occupy 
the same seat; they sometimes sat, like their 


It was not, however, always reserved ex- | 


guests, on separate chairs, and a diphros was occa- | 


sionally offered to visitors, both men and women. 


Many of the fauteuils were of the most elegant | 


form. 
woods, inlaid with ivory, and very similar to some 
now used in Europe. The legs were mostly in imita- 
tion of those of an animal; and lions’ heads, or 
the entire body, formed the arms of large fauteuils, 


They were made of ebony and other rare | 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN STOOLS. 


The forms of the chairs varied very much ; the 
| larger ones generally had light backs, and some 
' few had arms. They were mostly about the height 
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of those now used in Europe, the seat nearly in a | 
line with the bend of the knee; but some were 
very low, and others offered that variety of posi- 
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tion which we seek in the kangaroo chairs of our 


own drawing-room. The ordinary fashion of the | 
legs was in imitation of those of some wild ne, | could be devised. 


as the lion or the goat, but more usually 
the former, the foot raised and supported 
on a short pin; and, what is remarkable, 
the skill of the Egyptian cabinet-makers, 
even before the time of Joseph, had 
already done away with the necessity of 
uniting the legs with bars. Stools, how- 
ever, and more rarely chairs, were occa- 
sionally made with these strengthening 
members, as is still the case in our own 
country, but the drawing-room fauteuil 
and couch were not disfigured by so un- 
seemly and so unskillful a support: . 

The stools used in the saloon were of 
the same style and elegance as the chairs, 
frequently differing from them only in the 





| three legs, not wali those unt _ the peasants 
_of England, belonged to persons of inferior rank. 

We discover in our researches, that the first 
chair seats were wooden, and the second also, but 
with a cushion on top. The third, which only 
came into use about a century ago, were of cane, 
which custom, Cowper informs us, was introduced 
into England from India. From its great con- 


| venience and economy woven cane is still very 


much used; but we are informed should be only 
on the seats of bed-room chairs where their use is 
only temporary, as physicians have pronounced 
cane-seats injurious to health when occupied for a 
considerable time, either in offices or sitting-room. 
No lady, we would add, however, having any re- 
gard for the welfare of a silk or velvet dress, 
should ever willingly sit upon a chair with a seat 


| of this material. 


In the early use of woven cane, it was never 
left uncovered. Old couches and chairs having 
cane instead of the modern canvas bottoms, were 
always covered with a thick“cushion. An early 
type of chair, often represented in the Italian pic- 
tures, but which seems never to have been very 
common in England, had a broad band of stout 
leather, which stretched between the back rails, 
just beneath the shoulder blades of the sitter, ac- 
commodated itself easily to the form, and was 
about the best and most comfortable support that 
In course of time, this strap 





absence of a back ; and those of more deli- 
cate workmanship were made of ebony, 
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and inlaid, as already stated, with ivory or rare | was replaced by the padded back of the Cromwell 


woods. 


Some of an ordinary kind had solid sides, | chair, which was a much less objectionable form 


and were generally very low; and others, with of support than we have had in this century, when, 
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in aiming at elegance in our Sneinntiems ¢ we 
have martyrized ourselves and our friends. 
It was not until the reign of Queen Anne that 
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we had very comfortable dwelling-houses. From 
the days of Oliver Cromwell until James II. had 
died in exile, and the succession to the throne was 
vested in the female line, people were unable to 
settle down into quietness and feel able to lead 
tranquil lives. Then, for a period of one hundred 
years, chairs, couches, carpets, hangings, and other 
domestic comforts, came to be subjects for consid- 
eration. The French nation had been always bet- 
ter off in this respect than the English. They had 
large houses and handsome furniture, which Italy 
supplied plentifully. Their revolutionary troubles 
had not yet commenced, and their great people 
were living luxuriously and carelessly, thinking as 
little of the future as the nobleman who only 
shrugged his shoulders at the suggestion of a day 
of reckoning, with the prophetic words, ‘‘ apres 
mot le deluge.” 

It is a remarkable fact that the chairs of our 
modern drawing-room are very little better in 
shape than fac-similes of the chairs made by the 
Etruscans twenty-five hundred years ago. Only 
in the construction of the seats and dacks has the 
ingenuity of man been exercised to secure a greater 
degree of ease and personal comfort. 

While upon this subject, it may not be amiss to 
note some very remarkable chairs, showing the 
reader what wonderful progress has been made 
nevertheless in this respect within the past thou- 
sand years. Over eleven hundred years ago ‘‘ the 
Venerable’’ Bede, a Saxon Bishop and author, had 
a chair which was simply a narrow box without a 
lid, formed of rough boards nailed together and 
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set upright, with a shelf 1 near the ee end a a 
seat. 

The chair of Edwar! III., surnamed ‘Iron. 
side,’’ from his bodily strength, and who shared 
the throne of England with Canute in the year 
1016, was formed of two carved beams of oak, 
crossed like the letter X, with a cushioned seat at 
the place where the two beams crossed. 

There is a very ancient chair in St. Edmund’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, in which, since the 
time of Edward I., all succeeding sovereigns of 
England have sat at their coronation, with the ex- 
ception of Edward V., who, in 1483, was murdered 
in the tower of London by order of his uncle, 
Richard III. The chair is made of oak, is large 
and gothic, standing on four small lions, carved 
of the same material. In a sort of a box under- 
neath the seat is the sacred black stone—‘‘ the 
Stone of Destiny’’—on which, for many genera- 
tions up to the year 1296, the Scottish Kings were 
seated at their inauguration. The Scottish tradi- 
dition is that ‘*the Stone of Destiny’’ which was 
preserved for centuries at Scone, was the stone 
which (as related in Genesis, chapter xxxiii.) Jacob 
used as a pillow when he slept in the open air at 
Bethel, and dreamed that he saw a ladder reach- 
ing from earth to heaven, on which the angels de- 
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scended and ascended. He set up that stone as a 
pillar, and the legend runs that it finally found its 


) way to Ireland, whence it was taken into Scotland. 
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At a period known in art language as the renais- | 
sance, the modern European was struck with the | 
idea of going about in chairs. About the year | 


used very generally in India and the East as a car- 
riage for travellers. Palanquins are furnished with 
cushions, and made so large that the traveller can 


| recline or even lie recumbent on them, and by 
_means of curtains the glare and heat of the sun 
|can be excluded. They are made of different 


degrees of lightness, and are likewise borne on the 


| shoulders of men. 


None the less worthy of note is the ivory arm- 
chair, presented to Gustavus Vasa by the City of 
Lubeck, and which was sold in 1825 to the 


| Swedish Chamberlain, M. Schmekel, for fifty 


THE STONE OF DESTINY. 


1631, covered chairs, supported by two poles, 
were invented at Sedan, whence the name of these 
conveyances. Sir Sanders Duncombe obtained a 
patent for the Sedan chair in 1634, and by 1649 
it was in general use in England. In 1711 an act 


thousand florins; as also that in the House of 
Lords, in London, probably the most highly 
decorated throne in Europe, yet simply a chair. 
Imprisoning chairs are stated to have been em- 
| ployed by the monks in the darker ages, and were 
originally designed for the purpose of entrapping 
those who ventured to penetrate the mysteries of 
seclusion. They were formed like common arm- 
chairs, two levers were fixed at the extremity of 
the arms, and the same number immediately below 
| the seat. These, on pressing the cushion, sud- 
| denly discharge four powerful springs, acting on 


| 


was passed, limiting the number of licensed Sedan — 
chairs to two hundred, but in 1726 it was increased 


tofourhundred. When the favorite, Buckingham, 
used this mode of conveyance, he was hooted 
at by the public, who cried out, that he was em- 


ploying his fellow-creatures to do the service of | 


beasts; but this prejudice soon gave way, and the 
Sedan chair, often handsomely painted ‘and gilded, 
became part of the furniture of the hall in the 
houses of the nobility and wealthier classes, and 
chairmen formed a part of every large establish- 
ment. The idea was no doubt taken from the 
palangquin, a covered chair or vehicle which is 
Vou. XI.—10 


| 
A COLONIAL CHAIR. 


| 

| the levers like a man-trap, and so firmly was the 
| occupant of a chair of this description fixed, that 
| it would require the united force of four or five 
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persons to set him free. A similar chair was ex- | 
hibited at Ville Borghese, at Rome, in 1644, and | 
Evelyn, in his memoirs, says: ‘‘ They showed us | 























| 








An EARLY AMERICAN CHAIR, 


also a chayre which catches anyone who sits downe 
in it, so as not to be able to stir out, by certain 
springs concealed in the armes and back thereoff, 
which at sitting downe surprises a man on the 
suddaine, locking him in by the arms or thighs, 
after a trecherous Italian guise.’’ 


| 


The easy-chair, however, is the sime gua non | 


with those of the present era. 
rolling-chair, the reclining-chair and the familiar 
rocking-chair to solace our leisure moments and 


While we have the | 


rest our weary frame, mankind has become too | 


thoroughly wedded to the comforts of the easy- 
chair to readily discard it. 
and in days gone by, have expressed their venera- 
tion for it. Falstaff said he loved to take his ease 


They simply love it, | 


in one at his inn, and Dryden and the London | 
‘‘ wits” had their special arm-chairs at ‘* Button’s” | 


and ‘‘ Wills’s’’ coffee-houses, in their time. 

Many designs and styles of chairs have been 
produced within the past twenty years and intro- 
duced to the public, each assigning special advan- 
tages not possessed by others, but in very many 


instances have proven failures. Some few, by 
reason of their proximity to the essentials, have 
held their own and become standards, but even 
these are still subject to improvement. The ex- 
cellent, easy and comfortable rocking-chair is only 
properly built in the United States. Attempts to 


_ make it in England have not yet succeeded. Some 
| handsome displays of bent-wood rocking-chairs, 


however, were exhibited in the Austrian section 
of the Main building at the late Centennial. 

Of the numerous chairs, both easy-chairs and 
rockers, manufactured in this country, we have 
seen and examined many, and our experience has 
been, that in most instances they are made of ill- 
assorted and poorly-seasoned wood and very 
imperfectly put together, while at the same time 
they lack that elasticity so essential to secure the 
greatest amount of ease. The very best and the 
only chair we have yet seen that comes anywhere 
near our idea of what a chair should be, is the 
‘*«Common Sense Chair,’’ manufactured by the 
Union Chair Works, at Mottville, New York. As 





to comfort, they compare favorably with the most 
expensively upholstered or stuffed chairs, and are 
| smperies to the latter in durability of materials 
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and economy of price. The principle upon which | American, a very good authority, by the way, in a 
they are constructed is in our opinion the only | late number, strongly endorses it, and gives un- 
true one, and the object aimed at—convenience, | mistakable evidence of its superiority over all others 
comfort, and durability—fully secured. They are | of the present day. It needs but to be seen to be 
made wholly of wood, with elastic wood or cane | duly appreciated, and should any of our readers 
woven backs and seats, but differing from the | have occasion to pass the large and extensive 
the ordinary cane-seat in this, that the cane or | establishment of the Messrs. Sheppard, Arrison & 
split wood is closely and firmly woven and doubled, | Sheppard, roo8 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, who 
so as to give the necessary pliability and adapt | are the agents for the manufacturers, they can see 
itself to the physical formation of the occupant. | and examine them in all sizes and styles, and like 
In respect to the merits of this chair, we are not | ourselves judge for themselves of what constitutes 
alone in our opinion, as we perceive the Sctentific ‘‘ solid old comfort.” 





PIGMY BESIEGERS—A LEGEND. 
By MartHa C. Woopwarpb. 


In centuries gone there stood upon the shores | “A thousand fantasies 

of the historic Rhine a castle capped by a tower | Began to throng her memory ;’’ 

of massive structure. This fortress of strength | the measured tramp of armed men cheated her 
had been erected with a view to powers of resist- | awakening senses; the flash of bayonets deluded 
ance against attacking armies and daring bands | her vision ; whisperings of hope filled her soul to 
of soldiery; who at that period roamed the Conti- | bursting, until in phrenzied haste she arose from 
nent in quest of adventure and military renown. | her couch and paced the space before her, mo- 
Here, shut out from mercy, prisoners were incar- | mentarily narrowing to tortuous proportions. 


cerated in lifelong security. Upon its adaman- Was it the wind whistling through the vacant 
tine gates might well have been written, corridors; or, blessed Jesus! was it an invading 
“ Leave all hope army storming the portcullis, and would the valiant 

When ye enter here !’” Edgar come to her rescue? Softly, tearfully, she 


From this lofty battlemented tower, Danae, the | breathed the name of Edgar ; exultantly she called 
beautiful, gazed through her grated windows into | aloud the name of Edgar; Edgar! she wildly 
the deep waters beneath. By sad fortune she | shrieked through the echoing darkness. God! 
thus suffered. In preceding years she had become | God! have mercy, she prayed in her anguish. 
cognizant of secrets which were punishable with | Edgar! she shouted to the terrible silence, slowly 
death. But in consideration of her artless youth, | enveloping her in its winding-sheet. With out- 
her sentence had been remitted to banishment for | stretched arms, and despairing gaze into the im- 
life in the lonely tower upon the Rhine, within | penetrable gloom she stands immovable, fixed i in 
whose gloomy portals she dwelt with but the com- | grief. 
panionship of birds whom she decoyed by cooing Daylight dawns ; but the light of hope has faded 
invitation to her ledged window, and the old | in physical exhaustion. Danae, the stricken, rests 
duenna who supplied her wants. In this isolated | from her sorrows, sleep enfolds her in blessed re- 
condition she had woven her loves and sorrows | pose. Happy dreams clothe het careworn face 
into her embroidered handiwork for long years, | in smiles; Edgar, the brave, walks by her side 
patiently submitting to inevitable necessity. breathing words of love and lifelong devotion. 

In the quiet nighttime she had been disturbed | Heaven is not mighty enough, earth is not broad 
by grating noises, significant of life and activity | | enough to separate their loves. The space grows 
from unknown and mysterious sources. Her per- | boundless, the distance increases to immensity, the 
ceptions were aroused to vivid intensity, blue sky becomes leaden-hued. A desert lies 
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before her, upon whose surface neither verdure or | tended eyes, for the unknown horror by which 
living thing appears. Black clouds with rushing | she was surrounded. 

speed approach ; sirocco winds stop her breath ; The tender, compassionate Danae, ceased to 
gaspingly, she opens her eyes upon her prison | take pleasure in the green banks and vine-laden 
walls. Ah, well for the trusting Danae, that the | foliage. Night and morning she devoutly knelt 
light of faith shines in undimmed brightness ; well | before her crucifix, and with tearful eyes prayed 
that she cannot divine that the brave speech of | for deliverance from the mysterious omens which 














Edgar was but an idler’s breath, which long since | 
had faded in forgetfulness ! 
If the spirit of Danae were gifted with power of | 
escape from its mortal tenement, and at that mo- | 
ment were fleeing to the presence of this bold | 
defier of Heaven’s Majesty and earth’s circum- 
stance to prove his faith, that wounded spirit 
would return crushed and broken to its bodily 
shelter ; and in place of lov.’s ecstasy, would arise 
silent resignation to the will of Providence. Ah, 
well, that through mortal blindness faith yet lives! | 

Through weary days and fearful nights, she 
watched and prayed. Through months and years | 
she suffered the agony of hope deferred, until the 
very fibres of life were strung to frailest tension, 
until hope sunk into apathetic despair. 

One day she sat gazing into the still depths | 
below, when (was she dreaming ?) the shore, never | 
before visible from her outlook, was there, plain 
to be seen. She gazed upon green banks and | 
vine-covered foliage. Was it a mirage cheating 
her vision with hope? Ah, all good angels pro- | 
tect her innocent conjectures; even then the tower | 
was bending and tottering from its foundation. 
Every day in childlike enjoyment of the beautiful, 
and unconscious of danger, she reveled in the 
vine-clad shore, each day growing in expanse and 
loveliness, and alas! each day bringing her nearer | 
to her doom. 

At length extraordinary warnings became ap- 
parent. Everything appeared to stand upon an 
inclined plane. The old duenna complained of | 
creaking noises, and of a swaying motion of the 
very walls; her cooking utensils became disor- | 
ganized, and with sudden crash fell from their | 
accustomed places without the aid of touch. She 
firmly believed that devils were at work, and she 
prayed in voluble tones to the Virgin Mary and 
all the saints in the calendar. Through the live- 
long night she told her beads with pious fervor, 
listening with woeful countenance and fear-dis- 





| 

| together. 
| instituted ; when through laborious research it was 
| discovered that this tower of strength, had ignobly 


with cruel pertinacity mocked her misery. 

One night, long to be remembered upon the 
shores of the storied Rhine, a strange phenomenon 
occurred. ‘The heavens appeared in portent dire 
of blood-red ensign emblazoned upon its lurid 
front. Birds, with shrill cries flew to shelter; 
barges were carefully moored; the skies hung 


| pending, the suspense became breathless; presently, 


heralded by slow, muttering sounds, came a rush 
of fierce, relentless wind, and rattling roll of 
thunder, which burst the clouds in twain—sweep- 
ing through trees, and tearing them from their 
foundations; while with tendrils all unclasped, 
the beautiful vines lay pitifully trailing in their 
wake. A sudden pause ensued, as if of the gather- 


| ing of forces, followed by a crash which seemed 


to rend the heavens and echo through the world. 
It was the tower—the stronghold of the Rhine 
had crumbled to dust. The God of tempests pro- 
tect the maiden Danae! All good saints pray for 
the soul of the hapless Danae! 

Next day dawned calm and peaceful, as if 
Nature were unmindful of that night’s work. Men 


| gazed with awe-struck faces upon the spectacle of 


the miraculous downfall of the castle upon the 
Rhine—the duration of whose structure had proudly 
challenged the centuries. 

Priests and wise men of that age took counsel 
Thorough plans of investigation were 


succumbed to pigmy besiegers—that its monu- 
mental walls had been undermined by burrowing 
rats. 

And thus it befell, that Danae, the beautiful, 
lay crushed to atoms beneath the granite stones, 
which sunk fathoms deep in the waters below; 
while rumors of a strange, witchlike appearance 
in the heavens led to the belief that through the 
intercession of the saints the old duenna was 
immediately translated to paradise. 
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Grand Chorus. 
Great First and Last! enthron’d above! 
Propitious hear our ardent prayer; 
Defend with power, protect by love, 
And be these SOVEREIGN STATEs thy care. 
Chorus of Boys. 
Almighty Lord! the source of day! 
Roll forth bright glory’s noon-tide ray, 
And pour on virtue’s hallow’d seat 
The richest blessings known in time: 
Nor rise on earth a nobler clime, 
Than Heaven-born Freedom’s last retreat. 
Chorus of Girls. 
Whilst evening gray, or morn, 
Delightful change remains, 
Let modest worth adorn 
The fair who tread these plains ; 
Come every mild, ccelestial grace, 
Columbia’s beauteous daughters crown. 
Ye Mothers! lead your infant race 
To emulate their sire’s renown. . 
Grand Chorus. 
Loud trumpets sound, and swift-wing’d Fame, 
The glorious tidings far proclaim ; 
Firm, solid bas’d, by Wispom plann’d, 
And rear’d by UNion’s giant hand, 
The FEDERAL DOME ascend on high; 
Rise, COMMERCE, rise, unfurl the sail, 
Rich golden harvests, bless the vale; 
ARTS, SCIENCE, GENIUS spring to light! 
RELIGION beam on realms of night! 
And FREEDOM’S TEMPLE reach the sky! 


Chorus of Boys. 
Immortal Supreme! 
Eternal I AM! 
Protect and defend 
CoLuMBIA forever. 
Chorus of Girls. 
Arous’d at JEHOVAH’s command, 
Bursting fetters of steel, 
Flying Bigotry’s zeal, 
Our Fathers embarked for this land. 
The Pilgrims conducted of GOD, 
O’er the loud storming main, 
On the terror cloth’d plain, 
’ As Spartans undoubtedly trod. 


BRITANNIA avenging pursu’d, 
The fierce HESSIAN arose, 

And fell CANNIBAL foes, 

ARESKONI pour’d on from the wood. 


A Federal Sacred Ode.—Written in 1788, to be chanted | 


by a chorus of boys and girls. 


AMERICA summon’d the brave, 

War’s thunders were driven, 

And the sword bath’d in Heaven, 

Stern FREEDOM to WASHINGTON gave. 


Triumphant he wav'd it around, 
Armies melted away, 

And the legions of prey, 

As dew were swept from the ground. 


Hark! trumpet-tongued angels proclaim, 
Arise, COLUMBIA, arise, 

See inscribed in the skies, 
INDEPENDENCE, EMPIRE and FAME. 


Chorus of Boys. 
Lord of Heaven and earth, 
May piety, truth, 

Strong morals and worth, 
Ennoble our youth ; 

And calm in the West, 
Age tranquilly rest; 

And world without end, 
Freedom’s triumphs extend. 


Chorus of Girls. 
Come ye nations from afar! 
Columbia’s bright star 
Eclipses the blaze 
Of Sol’s lucid rays; 

See, descend from above, 
Peace, harmony, love, 
And the virtues again, 
Advance with their train. 


Grand Chorus. 
High seated supreme as a God, 
Hostile kingdoms shall bow at thy nod; 
Rule, COLUMBIA, rule land and sea, 
Whilst AFRicANs bursting their chains, 
Shout, shout, and re-echo these strains, 
AMERICA bade us be free, 


Chorus of Boys. 
God, Father, and Friend, 
Bow down thine ear, 
Most gracious hear, 
And Freedom’s fair temple forever defend. 
Chorus of Girls. 
Raise to glorious renown 


This happy, happy clime, 
The phoenix of time, 


And give to Columbia the sceptre and crown. 


Grand Chorus. 


It is done! it is done! the grand Federal Dome 
Transcends the full splendors of Athens and Rome. 
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Defying arms, fraud, 

If united at home, 

Reign triumphant abroad, 

And the Virtue-bas’d, 
Wisdom-plann’d, 

Union-rear’d, 

Order-built, 

Glory-crown’d, 

GRAND FEDERAL DOME, 


Forever, forever, forever, eternal shall stand. 





A Revolutionary Relic —In May, 1790, Joseph Cal- 
lender, of Boston, finished the inscription ordered by Con- 
gress to be engraved on the two cannon, which constituted 
one moiety of the artillery held by the American Army at 
the opening of the Revolution. The inscription, in relievo, 
was as follows. On one gun “ The Hancock,” and on the 
other “ The Adams :”’ 

SACRED TO LIBERTY. 
THIS IS ONE OF FouR CANNON, 

WHICH CONSTITUTED THE WHOLE TRAIN OF FIELD 
ARTILLERY POSSESSED BY THE BRITISH COLONIES 
oF NoRTH AMERICA, 

AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE 
WAR, 

ON THE XIX OF APRIL, M,DCC,LXXV. 
THIs CANNON 
AND ITS FELLOW, 

BELONGING TO A NUMBER OF CITIZENS OF 
Boston, 

WERE USED IN MANY ENGAGEMENTS 
DURING THE WAR. 

THE OTHER TWO, THE PROPERTY OF THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

WERE TAKEN BY THE ENEMY. 

By ORDER OF THE UNITED STATES, 

In CONGRESS ASSEMBLED. 

MAy I9TH 1788. 





A Revolutionary Advertisement.—The following ad- 
vertisement is dated Wetherstield, July 25th, 1778: 

ALL GENTLEMEN VOLUNTEERS who are desirous of mak- 
ing their Fortune in eight weeks, are hereby informed that 
the fine new Privateer, called the NEw BRooME, mounting 
16 sixes & 4 pounders, besides swivels, ISRAEL BisHop, 
Commander, is now completely fitted for an 8 weeks cruise 
near Sandy Hook & in the Sound, where she will be under 
the protection of His Most Christian Majestys Fleet, & will 
have the best chance that there has been this war of taking 
Prizes. She only waits for a few more Men, & then will 
immediately sail on her cruise. All those who are desirous 
of entering for the cruise are requested to apply soon on 
said Brig, now lying in Connecticut River, or on board her 
in New London harbor, where she will be on the first day of 
August. 





Natural Curiosities.—On land a short distance south- 
erly from the Weir station, Taunton, Massachusetts, is a 
double tree, composed of a complete living apple-tree, out 
of the trunk of which grows a fine elm, thirty feet high or 





more. And near the house of a Mr. Dean, in the same 
town, stands an elm, near the foot of which there springs, 
or did at last accounts, the butt of a vigorous grapevine, 
which, at a considerable distance from the ground, grows en- 
tirely into the tree, then reappears, and is at length once more 
entirely lost. On the farm of a Mr. Reed, in the same vi- 
cinity, there is a willow of considerable size, grown from seed 
brought to maturity in the original tree over the burial spot 
of Napoleon I., at St. Helena. A fourth wonder in this 
neighborhood is the grapevine on the Richardson estate. 
The trunk of this vine measures more than twenty-seven 
inches in circumference, and several of the branches girt 
eight and nine inches. We doubt whether the famous Hamp- 
ton Court vine is much bigger than some of its humble rela- 
tions. About four miles northwest of Spencer, Indiana, 
stands a sugar-tree on the brow of a hill, which has two dis- 
tinct trunks, that start from the ground, about four feet apart. 
They are eight inches in diameter, and unite in one trunk of 
about twelve inches in diameter, at nine feet from the 
ground, forming a solid, compact body from that point up- 
wards. On the bank of the Kansas River, a short distance 
north of Udora, stands a water elm, about twenty-four inches 
in diameter. At about twelve feet distant, another of the 
same species leans towards and enters into the larger trunk, 
and becomes a part of it at about fifteen feet from the ground. 
One of the most curious, and at the same time most useful 
of trees, is the damboo—botanically @ grass, yet practically 
a foreign forest tree. It grows as high as eighty feet, and 
has culms so strong that they are used for masts, joists of 
houses, pipes, and every purpose to which poles can be 
applied. The tender young shoots serve as a vegetable for 
the natives, and are used for pickles by the Europeans ; the 
leaves serve, when sewn together, as garments, and are also 
used for thatching the roofs of houses. -The wood, cut into 
splints, is worked into baskets, twisted into cables, and, in 
fact, in some form or other, furnishes the bed, mattress, chair, 
table, curtain, pipe, chopstick, flute, broom, food, garment, 
book, paper, fuel, etc., etc., of a large class of human beings. 
One of the most remarkable instances of abnormal growth, is 
that of a decaying sugar-tree, in Township Fifteen, about 
one mile east of Rockville, Indiana. From some cause its 
top has been bent down to the ground, against a hillside, 
in such a manner that its branches became in time covered 
with the earth that was washed down the hillside. This 
resulted in its taking root at the top. Then followed a series 
of sprouts, that became dwarf trees, along the upper side of 
the main trunk, forming a fantastic arch over the little 
hollow. 





Magna Charta—the great charter, known in England 
as the Charter of Liberties—had its anniversary June 15th. 
Its greatness and value is in this: it established the supre- 
macy of the law of England over the will of the monarch; 
and this is the basis of English liberty, and as much of 
American liberty—the absolute supremacy of law ; and since 
that, for six hundred and sixty-three years, England has 
been ruled by law, and English liberty has blessed the 
world. It was settled then at Runnymede, after several 
days’ debate, by King John, an oppressive tyrant, who had 
encroached on the ancient liberties of the realm-free customs 
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that had come down from Saxons, Danes, and Normans on 
the one side, and the barons on the other, that liberty should 


rest upon and be protected by clear and definite law or com- | 


pact; and hence the freedom of England, and hence the 
freedom of America. 


which was only secured as one of the rights of Englishmen 
by the Magna Charta. 

The Latin words hadeas corpus mean, you may have the 
body of such and such a person. The history of this writ is 
a very interesting one, but the curious part is that the law 
was never veal/y passed by the English Parliament. The 
House of Commons passed it, but the House of Lords was 
opposed to it. When the question was taken, one of the 
tellers, who was directed to count the members in favor of 
it, counted on? very fat lord as fen, simply in joke. 
that the mistake, which was really a falsehood, was not per- 
ceived, he allowed it to stand uncorrected, and the bill was 
declared to have been passed by 57 to 55, when it had really 
been defeated by 55 to 48. To this joke, which was made 


into a lic, is due the most important act on the English | 


statute book. But we have digressed. The charter which 


| 


warriors wore when not in armor—a &night-cap but not a 
night-cap. The features are very plain, and are those of a 
sagacious old man with deep-set eyes and a Roman nose. 


He looks out over the waters as though he were a sentinel 


Personal freedom, however, in Eng- | 
land has been largely due to the writ of habeas corpus, | 


| 
| 
| 





| 


John was obliged to sign settled a great variety of griev- | 


ances, and established the freedom of cities, towns, and 
burghs; the freedom of commerce; the sphere of the courts; 
and, most of all, and above all to be remembered, as before 
alluded to, it gave protection to life, liberty and property. 
These are its words: “No free man shall be taken or im- 
prisoned, or be disseised of his freehold, or liberties, or free 
customs, or be otherwise damaged; nor will we pass upon 
him, or send upon him, but by lawful judgment of his peers, 
or by the law of the land.’”’ It gave even the peasant his 
rights of property; he could not be defrauded of his necessary 
chattels; and his personal estate was at his individual dis- 
posal, 

A copy of the great charter was sent to every cathedral, 
and ordered to be publicly read twice every year. Would 
it not be well if our Declaration of Independence and bill of 
rights were so ordered in every church, that the people 
should never forget them ? 





Profile Rocks.—Thousands have visited the Franconia 
Notch of the White Mountains, and looked up at the dark, 
grim visage of the “ Old Man of the Mountain,” as from an 
elevation of fifteen hundred feet he gazes on the wonderful 
panorama around him. He is certainly the oldest inhabitant 
of that region, if not of the globe. ‘ Profile Rock,” as it is 
also called, is the more remarkable in that it is not really a 
single rock, or several rocks piled one above another. The 
projections which form so distinct a face are hundreds of feet 
apart. Only from one line of view is the “ Old Man’’ visible. 
Place yourself opposite the face of the mountain and you 
lose every trace of the rocky visage. Singular as this re- 
semblance to a human face is, it is by no means single in the 
world. Two others are equally distinct, and being more 
complex, are perhaps even more remarkable. There is the 
“Knight Templar Rock” on Lundy Island, at the entrance 
of the Bristol Channel, England. It is so calfed because the 
Knights Templar at one time occupied the island, and the 





who sat there to watch, and being forgotten by the departing 
Knights, had gradually been turned into stone. 

It is curiotis that the Templars should have found there 
an effigy in the enduring rocks so strikingly like one of them- 
selves. The other profile, carved by the hand of Nature, is 
the “Queen Elizabeth Rock,” off the coast of Cornwall, 
England. The resemblance to her Majesty is quite evident, 
as she is seated in erect dignity on a sort of throne. The 
rock is two hundred feet high, and situated in the midst of 
the wildest scenery. The best view is from the cliffs of 
Watergate Bay. It was sometimes thought that Queen 


Finding | Elizabeth had a heart of stone while she lived, but she never 


presided over the stormy political affairs of her time with 


such firmness and enduring calm as her effigy now does 


over the storms of the Atlantic. She looks here as ‘though 
she had been rocked into a perpetual sleep. 





An Old Stage Revived.—An opportunity was given 
“Young America” recently in Massachusetts, to see how 
their fathers travelled before the days of railroads. ‘The 
team was one belonging to the Boston Hotel Company, six 
horses, driven by a veteran of the whip, who that day com- 
pleted thirty years on the coach box. He was a fine specimen 
of an old-time driver, weighing three hundred and twenty 
pounds, The party, representing the “Eastern Line,” 
twenty in number, started from Boston at 7% A.M., and 
travelled slowly all the way. They, with the coach and 
harness, weighed not less than two tons anda half. Great 
crowds turned out at Lynn, Salem, and all along the route 
to witness the passage. At Beverly a sign was erected 
bearing date 1686, when the tavern was first opened. 

At high noon the blast of the horn and the rumble of the 
carriage wheels were heard on Ipswich Hill, and soon the 
whip cracked in front of the village tavern. Here they were 
met by two of the Eastern stage-drivers, seventy-two and 


| eighty-nine years of age, the oldest of whom brought down 


under his box the specie that paid for the building of the 
sloop-of-war Wasp, in 1812. On arriving in Rowley they 
found the grand avenue decorated with national flags, and 
nearly all the houses had flags on them. It seemed like the 
Fourth of July. As indicating the olden time, in front of 
one of the stores was a cask lettered ‘* New England Rum.” 
Here they received the mail bag, and took in a lot of band- 
boxes the property of two ladies, who came to the stage as 
had their grandmothers, and in similar apparel; the ancient 
dresses, slippers and calashes, and the door being opened by 
the driver, they stepped in. On reaching the Wolfe tavern 
at Newburyport, the end of the route, they were received by 
the citizens who had assembled to the number of several 
thousand, with wild cheers. Here met them another old 
driver, and the blacksmith who ironed the last coach built 
for the Eastern company—son of the man who hung the first 
coach on springs. 

We are sorry to state that another party who started sub- 
sequently to make a return trip came to grief on the road, 


rock represents one of the Knights in a cap, such as the | They were driven by a knight of the whip eighty-one years- 
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old, and had accomplished two-thirds of the distance when 
the axle broke and let them all down ina heap. A man 
riding on the top was most severely injured, having his thigh 
broken. One man, whose arm was outside the window, had 
his shoulder dislocated, but it was immediately set by his 
friends. The driver saved the whole of them by holding 
fast the reins and stopping the horses at once. It was all 
very proper, however, and perfectly in place, since they went 
to exhibit stage riding a half a century ago, and that is exactly 
the way it was done. 





A Remarkable Old House.—A short distance from 
Newmarket village, New Hampshire, down by the Bayside, 
are the remains of a house taken down but a few years ago, 
its last occupants having occupied it perhaps less than twenty 
years since. There is but little left but the lower parts of 
the chimney, the brick being larger and more coarsely made 
than are such material now. What is called the mantel- 
piece over the principal fireplace is a large timber, and the 
fireplace is of pretty good size. A gentleman living a little 
farther on, has a picture of this house as it was, and the date 
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of its erection is 1636. The place where it stood is in New- 
market, but till within a few years it was in Durham. 
Durham was a part of Dover, which was settled in 1623. 
The house was a garrison. And then there was a projection 
of the upper part over the lower, as was the case with a 
number at that time. This enabled the inmates to throw 
down water from above and extinguish the flames, if the 
Indians should set fire to the building. It is related that the 
Indians who committed depredations in the vicinity several 
times, attacked this house, but were repulsed ere they could 
do mischief. What a history of perilous times in that age! 
A Queer Present.—Victor Emmanuel was accustomed 
to let one of his toe-nails grow the whole year, and cutting it 
on New Year’s day, had it polished, set, and presented to 
his morganatic wife. After he was dead King Humbert 
had the chipping set in gold and diamonds and sent as usual. 
Now she has fifteen of these singular relics. As he was the 
founder of his kingdom, the first King of Italy, at some time 
they may become as valuable as would now be the clippings 
of St. Peter’s toe-nails, or hairs from the beard of St. Joseph. 
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Communists, Ancient and Modern.—Recent events, 
heralded on the wings of the press, show that the body of 
Communists is growing strong in the United States and else- 
where, and revolutionary movements have taken place. 
Their recent course is full of the deepest significance, and 
how they are to be managed is one of the unavoidable 
problems of our future. 

The opinions and purposes of these men are regarded by 
most people as very dangerous in character, because if 
carried out they would lead to the destruction of the existing 
order of society. Modern society rests upon several princi- 
ples which Communists refuse to accept. In fact, ever since 
society has existed there have been ins and outs, and the 
outs have wanted to come in. Aristotle tells us of Phaleas 
of Chalcedon, who, in that dim long ago, speculated upon 
the problems of property, and planned to work toward the 


equal division of it by a law that rich people should give, | 


but never receive, dower on marriage; and thought he could 
manage to bring about intellectual equality by enforcing the 
same education upon all. Plato dreamed out a social state 
where there should be three classes: the educated rulers, the 
workers, and the soldiers; where the State should assign to 
each his place; and where land, women and slaves should be 
common property. Christianity early developed schemes for 
the community of goods. Monasticism had a spice of the 
And every student remembers 
how the dawn of the Reformation was shadowed by various 
wild adventures in the same direction. 

Communism in its extreme form denies the right to acquire 
property at all, and announces its counter-principle in the 


communistic element in it. 


brief sentence, “ Property is theft.” The word Commune 
in its political sense, has not only an innocent meaning, but 
a very noble origin. Its specific meaning in French history 
is a community that had freed itself from feudal tyranny. 
Thus the first Commune was really the starting-point of 
modern freedom, since it represented the first successful 
resistance made to baronial rule. Le Mans, in Normandy, is 
said to have been the first Commune; it dates from the year 
1067. Each Commune, as it was established, became a 
little oasis of freedom in the feudal desert, and a city of 
refuge to which serfs might flee and become free—just as 
fugitive slaves from our Southern States fled to Canada and 
were slaves no longer. So long as the feudal system was 
strong, the French kings favored the Communes and were 
helped by them; but with the fall of that system the impor- 
tance of the Communes declined, their past glory only being 
a part of history. 

The Facgueire of France, in the fourteenth century, was a 
sort of Communist movement, and the French peasantry of 
that age were almost brutalized by their ignorance. The 
Wat Tyler movement in England, a generation later, was of 
the same nature. These two lines expressed the idea of the 
Tyler’s followers, and were common in their mouths: 


“When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman?’”’ 


They regarded the gentlemen class with the same feelings 
that Communists regard property holders; and that class 
owned most of the property of those times. The Peasant 
wars of Germany, in the sixteenth century, were much of 
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the same kind of movements as those of the Facgues and the 
Tylerites. 

In strictness, the political Communists before referred to 
are called Communadlists, because they only aim at indepen- 
dent local government and are not warring against the rights 
of property; but the world makes no distinction and applies 
one name to both, which is perhaps unjust. 

Early in the sixteenth century Sir Thomas More’s Ufopia 
drew the picture of an imaginary commonwealth where 
many of the ills of actual life as experienced in this world 
were done away; and, a little more than a hundred years 
later, Tommaso Campanella, the Calabrian, in his Civitas 
Solis, sketched a scheme in which about four hours of work 
per day from each was expected to run the general machine 
—under the supervision of a vast committee of officials, while 
“ philosophy” and “ science’’ were to absorb a large portion 
of the remaining hours. Later years brought out the Mandas 
Alter et Idem of the Bishop of Norwich, the “ Essay on 
Projects’”” of Defoe, the “New Atlantis” of Bacon, etc. 
One of the early attempts to settle upon the detailed plan of 
a Communistic society, was that of John Beller, who pro- 
posed “a College of Industry,” with equal division of all 
profits, and general guarantee of education for children and 
of maintenance of the sick and needy. Later years developed 
on the one hand, the Shakers, Rappists, Zoarites, Mormons, 
Perfectionists, with other bodies, based on some phase of a 
religious belief; and on the other the schools of Babeuf, 
Saint Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, etc. (usually atheistic), 
which have done what they could to devastate France, and 
have now come hither. While the former class is thrifty, 
the latter has proved itself dangerous and uncanny, yet all 
agree in making war upon society as it is. The real danger 
which demands the immediate and serious consideration of 
law-abiding citizens, arises from that larger and lower class 
which neither fears God nor regards man; mainly uncultured, 
of low and brutal instincts, vicious and degraded. There is 
a new organization of this class, with headquarters in New 
York led by a Frenchman who boasts that he took part in 
the murder of the Archbishop of Paris, Several thousand 
such men are being drilled in Chicago, and in California 
they have a powerful and increasing organization. The 
recent bread riots in Canada were conducted by this class of 
fanatics. 

The proverbs, “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure,” and “a stitch in time saves nine,’ apply in this 
matter. In England the danger is continuous every season, 
and is provided for partly by force and partly by conciliation. 
Inadequate wages are a just matter of complaint and of 
resistance by all legal means but violence and murder, such 
as characterized the affair at Locust Gap, and recent occur- 
rances in the coal regions of Pennsylvania—and all destruc- 
tion of property should be put down by a most prompt and 
energetic application of force. 

The outbreaks in olden times were caused by intolerable 
oppression. The masses of men were treated with far less 
consideration than beasts are now treated. But those days 
of tyranny have gone by. ‘The working classes can hardly 
be said to be oppressed in any civilized country. The Com- 
munists in America are principally Frenchmen and Germans, 
with a sprinkling of Poles, Spaniards, Italians and Irishmen, 





Recent events have given a prominent influence to the wildest 
and most crazy of them. The attempts made to assassinate 
the Emperor of Germany, and which show that the liberal 
sentiment of that country is socialistic, has stirred up the 
worst element of Communists here to do their utmost to 
shape the future of the United States. These things naturally 
create alarm, and there is great apprehension of a repetition 
of last summer’s disturbances in an aggravated form. 
Guy AINSLEE. 


Bryant.—Since our last issue, the icy hand of Death has 
again visited our shores, and this time, among its many 
victims, has gathered in one of America’s greatest, and also 
one of her oldest poets. William Cullen Bryant was born 
before the century and lived to see its last quarter, and in 
nearly all that time has filled a place in the history of this 
country, and in the history of literature; for he was little 
more than a boy when he practically answered Sidney 
Smith’s “* Who ever reads an American book ?” by writing a 
poem which will live as long as the language, and since 
then he has been our acknowledged poet of the woods, the 
streams and all bucolic life. He loved the country quite as 
much as did Wordsworth, but he understood and interpreted 
it better, because, perhaps, he copied wider pictures and 
worked from larger models. 

No man of his. age ever took more exercise than Mr, 
Bryant. His daily walks would have exhausted many a 
very much younger pair of legs. He fairly reveled in the 
sounds, the sights, and scents of out-of-doors. With his 
eyes half closed in tranquil pleasure, and a book or a paper 
in his hand, he would plod unwearingly through tangled 
meadows or miry roads, every faculty attuned to the thou- 
sand voices of Nature. His grandchildren would take their 
carriage from the train, but the white-headed poet usually 
scorned such indolence, and manfully trudged the mile and 
a half with a firmer stride than Homer’s own. 

Three years ago in his intense hostility to the debasing 
influence of rum, he built a beautiful town hall in the village, 
filled its library with books, established a capital news room, 
and then presented it to the community as an offset to the 
twenty base grogshops with which it is cursed. Its beneficial 
effect was almost immediately felt. Lectures, concerts and 
other entertainments constantly brighten and diversify the 
village life. Dozens of people who had never heard of 
such a thing as a magazine now eagerly compete for the first 
sight of the various monthlies, and a marked impetus has 
been given to sobriety and decorum. 

The personal traits of Mr. Bryant were all of the most 
amiable kind, Naturally prone to irascibility, age mellowed 
him like wine. His character grew sweeter and stronger, 
and he acquired a complete mastery over that easy furious- 
ness which is the heritage of all poets, says Horace. He 
was as profound a student of Nature as of books. His creed 
was a most indulgent one. Unitarian by early education 
and preference, he lent the hoar dignity of his presence to 
all the village churches in their turn, listening with the re- 
spectful attention of a child to the oratory, now and then, of 
some very rudimentary preacher. Devotedly attached to his 
wife, his love and tenderness passed, at her death, to the 
children of his daughter, Mrs. Godwin. One or the other of 
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them always attended him at home, and as his son-in-law’s 
beautiful estate confronted his own, some of the daughters of 
the former house were constantly crossing to the latter. As 
he grew older his faculties seemed to suffer no decay. His 
sight, his hearing, his memory, his forethought were as good 
and healthy in the spring as they ever were. True that he 
indulged in longer sleeping, and that his head became more 
bowed. 
his heart still glowed with all the innocent ardor of his youth. 

As a citizen Mr. Bryant was one of the purest of men and 
most fervent of patriots. As a politician we had often occa- 
sion to think him wrong in conclusions; but his worst enemy 
—if he had any—never accused him of falling short of the 
highest loyalty and integrity to his convictions. He died 
full of years; his name will be ever fresh in our Valhalla, 
and he was appropriately laid to rest amid such scenes as he 
loved best to describe. 


Peculiarities of English Trade.—English tradesmen 
have the most peculiar way of only keeping one or two of 
the component parts of a divisible object, if the rest of it 
happens not to exactly belong to their line of business, and 
so you have to keep trotting around to a dozen stores some- 
times to find a thing that in America you would have been 
sure to be able to purchase ex d/oc. The other day an 
American gentleman started out to purchase a scrap-book 
and mucilage bottle. He bought the scrap-book, but found 
this stationer did not keep mucilage, and was directed to 
another for that; and after buying the mucilage he was sur- 
prised to find that the bottle had no drush, nor did this 
merchant keep brushes, and to obtain one he was obliged to 
go toathird vendor. To this individual he expressed sur- 
prise at this odd way of doing business, and said: “ Now in 
America, I should have found all these things in the first 
store I went into.”’ ‘Indeed!’ replied the shop-keeper. 
“They must have a very large capital, then.” ‘“ No,” 
answered the gentleman; “ but they have a singular knack 
of keeping the things that people want.” To buy eight shil- 
lings’ worth of things he had spent twelve shillings for cab 
hire. 


American Commerce.—Our cotton goods are said to be 
superior to those of English manufacture. There is no 
reason then why there should not be a revival not only of 


manufacturing industry in the United States, but likewise of | 


the shipping interest. We have « great sea-coast, an immense 
internal traffic, great quantities of merchandise going and 
coming, but our commerce has dwindled, and we are scarcely 
of more account in supplying foreign countries with manu- 
factured goods, than though we did not exist. Our commer- 
cial marine was largely done away with during the years of 
the war, and American steamships are few since. Steam 
has largely superseded wind as the motive power, and swifter 
vessels and fewer in number, carry the freights of the world. 
We have refused szésidies, and our commerce has faded 
from the seas, while Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy have granted subsidies, and they have eaten our ship- 
ping from our own harbors, and shut our manufactures from 
the great markets. Our people are waking up to the situa- 
tion, and meetings are being held in several of the large 


But, under the thickening snow of his many winters, | 
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cities to apply the remedy. The great need is direct com- 
munication. To many of the markets now controlled 
by England we only have access through British vessels, 
goods being shipped hence to England, where they are 
repacked and sent abroad again in the same vessels after 
paying a very handsome percentage to the Erglish merchant 
for the rehandling. A package of goods to Rio de Janeiro 
must go to Liverpool first, as we have no steam communica- 
tion direct. And yet the American ship has in the past done 
more to build up this country than any other one thing, 
while American ship-building has been in the past one of 
the great industries of this country. The ship-building in- 
terest of America ought to be restored to its full activity. 
We have the best timber and iron, and the best cotton for 
canvas in use. The wire-rope for rigging made in this 
country is unequaled. There is nothing like our cotton 
canvas made near Baltimore. The chain cables made in 
this country are excelled by none. We have the capital and 
the skill, and there ought to be the enterprise. There is a 
waking up to this matter which is encouraging of success, 
and private enterprise should be supplemented by legislation 
and codperation of the State Department. 


Linen.—The town of Dunfermline, in Fifeshire, has long 
been famed for the manufacture of ‘table linen. Tablecloths 
are here prepared of almost any length, breadth and fineness, 
with whatever coat of arms or mottoes wrought into the a 
that may be required. During the last half-century great 
improvements in weaving this fabric have been made. For- 
merly two or three persons attended, and united their labors 
in the operation of weaving one web; but now, by means of 
the fly-shuttle, and what is called a frame for raising the 
figure, a single weaver can, without assistance, work a web 
of two yards and a half in breadth. The corporation of 
Dunfermline preserves, as a singular specimen of ingenuity, 
a maa’s shirt wrought in the loom, about a hundred years 
ago, by a weaver of the town, called Englis. The shirt has 
no seam, and everything was completed without aid from 
the needle, excepting a button for the neck. 


Tariff.—A correspondent writes us, to know whence the 
word “ Tariff,” or its origin. Its meaning is, a fixed scale 
of duties levied upon imports. If our correspondent will 
turn to a map of Spain, he will notice at its southern point, 
and running out into the straits of Gibraltar, a promon- 
tory, which, from its position, is admirably adapted for com- 
manding the entrance of the Mediterranean Sea, and watch- 
ing the exit and entrance of all ships. A fortress stands 
upon this promontory called now, as it was also called in 
the times of the Moorish domination in Spain, “ Tariffa.” 


‘It was the custom of the Moors to watch from this point all 


merchant ships going into or coming out of the midland sea; 
and issuing from this stronghold to levy duties according to 
a fixed scale, on all merchandise passing in and out of the 
straits, and this was called, from the place where it was levied, 
“ Tariffa, or tariff,’ and in this way the word has been 
acquired, 


This country would be better satisfied with a Congress of 
more quality and less quantity. 
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An Immense Libel.—Our brother of the Louisville 
Courier- Fournal, in a late number of his lively paper, shows 
unmistakable signs of a weakening in the attic, judging from 
the fearful manner in which he gives his honorable pro- 
fession away. It has always been the aim of editors to 
hoodwink and deceive the public as to the character and 
perplexities of their calling, until it had been received 
almost as a fixed fact, that theirs was a Jot the most unde- 
sirable and unprofitable, and had solaced themselves with 
the reflection that they were resting safely under such delu- 
sion. Now this brother, a traitor to the craft shall we call 
him, comes forward and deliberately exposes the whole 
thing. Just listen to him: 

“ An editor is the happiest being on earth. He has little 
or nothing to do, and his pay is all that heart could wish. 
His sanctum, with its Persian rugs and Turkish carpets, its 
costly rosewood furniture, its magnificent mirrors, its beau- 
tiful pictures, its complete library of splendidly-bound books, 
its silver bell to summon an attendant, and, in short, with 
its everything that human ingenuity can devise for his com- 
fort and pleasure, is a perfect little paradise, where he sits 
or lounges and reigns a young lord, with the world of 
fashion and pleasure at his feet. And then anybody can be 
an editor—no study, no preparation, no brains, nothing but 
a little money to start with, and once started the money 
pours in upon you in a steady stream, and the chief labor of 
your wife is to spend it. As for the labor of editing a news- 
paper, that is mere moonshine. A mere glance at the 
columns of a newspaper is enough to convince you that it 
requires no labor to edit it, and less brains. It is certainly a 
glorious life, that of an editor; a life of luxurious ease and 
of elegant leisure—a life filled, like that of the young lover 
in his first dream of requited love, with flutes and rose- 
leaves, and moonbeams. That all men are not editors is 
one of the strangest things beneath the stars. True, there 
must be doctors and lawyers, and merchants and shoe- 
makers, and peanut dealers and the like, and all these 
callings must be filled by somebody ; but there are enough to 
fill them, and why they don’t become editors and lead the life 
of opulent princes is a thing that staggers us. But, after all, 
it may be a mere matter of taste. It may be repugnant to 
some natures to become editors. The life of ease and 
elegance and luxury, and the exemption from all care and 
toils and debt and duns, would soon become a bore to him, 
and he would spend his nights in dreaming of plows and 
pitchforks and reaping-machines, and squander his days in 
devising some plan for swapping places with a blacksmith’s 
apprentice or a street-car-driver,”’ . 

Well, we can only plead—guilty! If you don’t believe it 
just step in, and see us enjoying our ofium cum dignitate. 
By all means be an editor, say we. 


Not “Captain,” but Mrs. Jenks, of Louisiana.—It 
was not uncommon in the revolutionary days of France to 
have women come to the surface in public affairs—often 
women of real genius and of wide influence among their 
male companions; but few such have appeared in American 
history. There is no doubt, however, that a similar state of 
affairs would produce them anywhere. When they are ad- 
mitted to the confidence of political chiefs, or when they 





belong to political clubs that conspire or rule, they will show 
themselves as wily or as bloody as the diplomatist or revo- 
lutionary commandant. Such has been the state of things 
in Louisiana, and it brings to us one of these women— 
sprightly, dashing, witty, audacious, mysterious. Mrs. 
Jenks has been before the investigating committee as the 
owner or holder of the oft-mentioned ‘Sherman letter.” 
But when she came to the examination one could scarcely 
tell whether most the committee were examining her or she 
them. She parried their blows; she put conundrums; she 
made charges; she talked politically wise; she spoke of 
statesmen with whom she has held counsel, whose words 
she had remembered, and whose letters she has retained, 
and we could see all through that she meant to live or die 
in the character she assumed. She said what she would, 
she stopped when it pleased her to do so; she was without 
fear. As the Boston Advertiser put it, she hardly seemed 
to be clay in the hands of the Potter, nor grapes in the hands 
of the Butler, for that matter, and the cross-eyed statesman 
of Essex was compelled to admit that she told a “ splendid 
story.” Perley,” speaking of the affair, says: “She 
plainly intimated that the person who wrote the Sherman 
letter at her dictation was dead, or, as she describes it in 
her weird dialect, ‘he may have gone to the land of 


‘shadows.’ ‘I know the beginning and ending of the letter,’ 


said she; ‘I alone now know the ending of it. People die 
in Louisiana sometimes. I won’t tell who did write it. I 
will not say I did not write it.’ That is all the committee 
with its machinery and the most skillful cross-examiners in 
America have been able to obtain from this remarkable 
woman respecting that not less remarkable letter.” ’Rah for 
Mrs. (Captain ?) J(e)inks, of Louisiana! 


The Microphone. —The invention, first of the telephone, 
and then, almost immediately, of the still more wonderful 
phonograph, seems to have inspired inventors to further dis- 
coveries in the use or development of sound. The latest of 
these is the * Microphone,” invented by Professor Hughes 
of London. The telephone transmits sound to a distance ; 
the phonograph prints sound, and makes it capable of repro- 
duction from the printed foil at will. The microphone aims 
to magnify sound. The contrivaace is a very simple one. 
It is composed of a piece of gas carbon, shaped like a lozenge, 
about an inch in length, a quarter of an inch wide, and an 
eighth in thickness. ‘The lower pointed end,” it is de- 
scribed, *‘ rests on a pivot on a small block of similar carbon; 
the upper end, being made round, plays freely in a hole in a 
small carbon block like that at the lower end.” The pores 
of the carbon are filled with mercury. 

This simple little instrument will detect the faintest sound 
made in its vicinity, even the dropping of, or taking up of a 
pin, the tread of a fly, the beat of one’s pulse, is repro- 
duced with a greatly magnified sound. Connected with each 
other at a great distance, two microphones will report the 
slightest sound ; it is even said that a mere touch of the soft- 
est part of a feather on the board whereon the transmitter 
rests, would be clearly heard at the receiving station. In- 
deed, it may be expected that when perfected by further ex- 
periment, the microphone will be able to do as to sound what 
the microscope now does in magnifying small, visible and 
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tangible objects. According to Sir Ilenry Thompson, this | 


wonderful little instrument has already been turned to ac- 
count in the discovery, at a very early stage, of one of the 
most painful of diseases—stone. By its aid, the existence of 
very minute calculi can be discovered in a stage of growth 
at which it is comparatively easy to crush them, and so pre- 
vent the necessity for more dangerous operations; and the 
only danger appears to be lest a too powerful microphone 
should be used—one which would so magnify all the minor 
sounds as to give to the touch of the surgeon’s instrument 
on the walls of the organ affected, a sound as striking as its 
touch upon a minute calculus. If so much has been effected 
already by the application of the microphone to the artificial 
sounds effected by a surgical instrument, there is surely reason 
to hope that before long it will be applied with equal success to 
the natural and softer sounds of the contractions of the heart. 


Mysterious Flight of Ants.—A friend at Elmira, New 
York, writes us that in a recent afternoon, about five o’clock, 
persons in the lower part of that town were astonished at 
seeing a cloud of ants flying very closely to the ground, ex- 
tending fifty or sixty feet. They were about the size of 
sugar ants, having wings. They were flying from the north- 


east, and when seen by our informant, were passing between | 


the Catholic Church and the Sisters’ Academy in Market 
street. It being Monday, many a family washing hanging 
in back-yards in the path of the swarm, was literally covered 
with the little creatures which had alighted to take a rest. 
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They were easily shaken off, when they would pick them- 
selves up and again join the band, which moved along at a 
moderate pace. Where they came from, what they came for 
or where they went, is a mystery. It is certain, however, 
that they passed over the city. “There is an old superstition 
that when ants fly, cholera may be expected. Perhaps the 
ants know their business in this respect, and are on their 
warning rounds. 


Smart Pair.—This well-authenticated incident comes all 
the way from New Zealand, and concerns a dog and a young 
pig there, who are in the habit of foraging together on the 
opposite side of a small stream near their owner’s residence. 
The dog discovered that there was good feeding on the other 
side of the stream, and communicated the intelligence to the 
pig, who was only two months old. As the pig could not 
swim, the dog waded into the river, crouched down, the pig 
scrambled on his back, and then the dog swam across, carry- 
ing hischum. Regularly every morning the two cross the 
stream in the same manner. 


Donna Eulalia de Gullen, said to be one hundred and 
forty-tyo years old, died near San Gabriel Mission, Califor- 
nia, recently. At the time of the Centennial a portion 
| of her family had it arranged to take her to Philadelphia 
and exhibit her; but others of her descendants obtained an 
| injunction from the court and kept the sprightly old lady at 

home. 


| 
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To the Rockies and Beyond.—We are indebted to | 
Thomas L. Kimball, Esq., General Passenger and Ticket | 
Agent of the Union Pacific Railroad, for a copy of this most | 


excellent Tourist. It gives a highly interesting and descrip- 


town and county officers ; together with much other new and 
valuable information never before published. It is a very 
valuable and useful work of reference, and should meet with 
| ready sale. 


tive account of the writer’s summer jaunt over the Union | 


Pacific Railway and its branches; his saunterings in the | 


popular health, pleasure, and hunting resorts of Nebraska, 


Dakota, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Mon- | 
tana and Idaho, with descriptions of the Black Hills, Big | 
Horn and San Juan regions, and special articles on stock- | 


raising, farming, mining, lumbering and kindred industries 
of the trans-Missouri region. Mr. Strahorn (“ Alter Ego’’) 


of the Western press, and the author, wields a ready pen, | 


and his powers of description are of a very high order 
of excellence. The work is also graphically illustrated 
throughout. 


The Maryland Directory for 1878. 

Baltimore, Publisher. 

A descriptive compilation of the counties, towns, villages 
and post-offices, and names of merchants, manufacturers, 
professional men, etc.; also, price and quality of farming 
and other lands, and amount produced per acre; mountain, 
valley and river scenery; State, federal, judicial, municipal, 


J. Frank Lewis, 


Annual Report of the Secretary of State 40 the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, including the Statistical Report to the Gene- 
val Assembly, for 1877. 

We are indebted to our friend D. Smucker, Esq., for the 
copy of this most valuable compilation of statistics, and for 
which he will please accept our thanks, 


Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag. By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE 

HENTZ, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,” “ Robert Graham,” 

“« Ernest Linwood,” etc., with illustrations by Darley. T. 

B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Publishers. 

This gifted and popular author has written so many good 
books, that it is almost a useless task to attempt a comparison 
of this truly fascinating story with any one of her previous 
| charming literary efforts. The story is well told, and con- 
| veys a moral which pervades the entire story. It constitutes 

the twentieth volume of the “ Dollar Series,” and will, with- 
out doubt, meet with the same success that has attended all 
| her other works. 
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Orville College; and The Lost Will, both by Mrs. 
HENRY Woop, author of “ East Lynne,” “ Edina,” etc., 
and published by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadel- 
phia. 

We refer to these in conjunction, as they are really in 
keeping with the character of the writer’s previous efforts. 
Whoever has read her “ East Lynne” will have sufficient as- 
surance that whatever emanates from her gifted and highly 
prolific pen wiil both please and entertain. 


Gabrielle; or, the House of Maureze. Translated from 
the French of Henry Greville. T. B. Peterson & Bros., 
Philadelphia, Publishers. 

This is a very touching life-history, and is well told in the 
charming style of the popular French author, Henry Gre- 
ville. The incidents and characters are contemporary with 
the time of Louis XIV., and carry with them much that is 
both interesting and instructive to the reader of the present 
day. 


New England Conservatory of Music, Boston.— 
This famous music school—the largest institution of its kind 
in the world—gives no less than one hundred and twenty five 
hours’ instruction at the low price of $15. It employs seven- 
ty-five of the best instructors in America, and offers advan- 
tages such as no other school can possibly command. It 
places a thorough musical education within the reach of all. 


Americanisms.—Among the best known Americanisms, 
unused and scarcely understood in England, are locomotive 
for “ engine,” railroad for “ railway,” horse-cars for “ tram- 
way,” depot for “ station,’ switch for “ shunt,” baggage for 
“ luggage,” store for “shop,” bureau for “chest of drawers,’’ 
clever for ‘ good-natured,” boards for “ deals,’”’ calico for 
“ prints,” corn for “ maize,” dry goods for “ drapers’ articles 
or haberdashery,” fall for autumn,” dress for “ gown,” fix 
ior “ repair,’”’ guess for “ think,”’ hardware for “ iron-mong- 
ery,” hold on for “ stop,’ homely for “ ugly,’’ loafer for 
“lounger,” mad for “angry,” mail for “ post,” pantaloons 
for “ trowsers,” vest for “ jacket,” quite for “ very,” rooster 
for “cock,” sick for ‘ill,’ sleigh for “ sledge,” stoop for 
“‘porch,”’ suspenders for “ braces,”’ venison for “ deer meat,” 
and woods for “ a wood.” 


Modern Dilettanteism.—In these latter days of financial 
depression, a few stray thoughts may not prove inoppor- 
tune concerning progressive dilettanteism, whose spreading 
branches protectingly shelter a motley crowd of worshippers. 
Suddenly, fashion decreed that every man should become 
“scientific,” and every woman “literary;’ vague terms, 
covering multitudinous pretenders, and every language 
within the pale of polite literature. Every woman shall 
write a romance, and every man shall invent a steam-engine, 
reads the mandate of modern dilettanteism. 

Underlying this apparent freak of fashion may be traced a 
touching and profound philosophy. Fortune’s favors were 
rapidly slipping from the grasp of her votaries, poverty began 
to take shape and sembiance, retrenchment startled a spend- 
thrift community into unpleasant thoughtfulness; literature 
furnished a subterfuge, and a respectable refuge for fading 





grandeur. The mania spread like wildfire. Literary clubs, 
under zoms de plume of classical significance, formed ram- 
parts of separation from unlettered vulgarity ; culture became 
a password to “society.” With magical celerity, insignia 
sacred to the Muses floated over every town and village; 
less pretentious nomenclature, by sufferance, gradually coming 
into vogue. With high-handed temerity, and in direct viola- 
tion of precedent, society extended its boundaries to condi- 
tions of expediency. Harassed by necessity, society has 
become unmanageable. And lo! literature stands dumb- 
founded, 
“‘ With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast,” 

awaiting reactionary movements of modern dilettanteism. 
Undoubtedly, the times are out of joint. 

It was upon a Monday morning, when the rustling silken 
robes disturbed the quiet, and exclusiveness, we will add, of 
a Monday morning. From time immemorial, this first work- 
ing day of the week has been held in reserve for especial 
service. Neighbors and friends abstain from irrelevant 
intercourse upon Monday morning. By tacit consent, society 
preserves Monday morning inviolable; Monday morning has 
become a religion. An inherent sense of the fitness of 
things, which no modern dilettanteism can ever shake from 
its firm foundation, attaches itself to Monday morning. 

Startled from our perusal of the morning news, upon this 
eventful Monday morning, by ominous sounds like these, 
followed by voluble discussion regarding the “ paper” pre- 
pared for the occasion, and the subject to be discussed at 
this, “‘ Every Monday,” which we were given to understand 
constituted the name of this monstrous innovation upon well- 
established custom; we were imperatively driven to reflective 
considerations concerning clubs, and frequenters of clubs. 

And when this fluttering brood had disappeared, and the 
safety of distance intervened between us, it is no wonder 
that derisive laughter should shock the ears of busy occupa- 
tion, or that instinctively we should address ourselves to an 
imaginary audience in the following soliloquy. And they, 
innocent conformists of fashion, do not dream that if really 
they were inspired with the “divine afflatus” they would 
avoid the disturbing element of these dilettante worshippers 
as they would vampires who sought to suck their blood; 
rather, indeed, they would devise measures of concealment 
for their treasures of thought. 

Some remarks of a distinguished intellectual landmark 
looming upon the Western horizon, has a bearing upon this 
subject. He says, narrow souls greatly concern themselves 
in niceties of language, and in points of grammar; trifles, 
which the great thought overrides roughshod. Patrick 
Henry, and Henry Clay, as examplars, took no heed of 
grammar; they used language, and not language them. 
They had in store certain thoughts for the world to receive, 
which they gave as donors and liberators, in their own way, 
which the world accepted with thankfulness. 

Now it is evident to those who remain in contented igno- 
rance of the requirements of fashion, thereby aiding and 
abetting tendency to invasive thought (albeit by so doing 
gaining the appellation of ‘ queer’), that these explorers of 
the celestial are in danger of becoming crazed, and that soon 
there will ensue a downfall, or happily, a masterly divergence 


contrariwise; when, alas for literature! 
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Why seek, dear dilettanteists, to girdle the universe in 
silken trains, in place of quietly and becomingly remaining 
within limits of reason? Why essay all knowledge when 
the gifts of the gods are scattered broadcast, in varied dis- 
tribution. To one is given graces of conversation, to another 
“music’s golden tongue ;” another attracts by rare modesty 


of demeanor; while occasionally the learned woman wings | 


her way to the eagle’s aerie. But of all the shining gifts, 
none glow with such pure and steady lustre as the beneficent 
virtues which adorn the home. 

Why, we repeat, go about seeking to measure the stars with 
a bodice lacing; why succumb to fashion at all, instead of 
making a fashion unto yourselves!) Why all become Hypa- 


tias, when such charming piquancy surrounds the domestic | 


Aureleas, or the flower-crowned Hebes of everyday life. 
Happily, our lives flow onward in natural grooves, until they 
broaden and melt in the ocean of eternity. Then why fritter 
away precious time in infringement upon the pursuits of our 
neighbors, leaving the treasures of our own storehouses open 
to the gaze of robbers and thieves? “In my Father’s house 


are many mansions,” an authority containing cheering pros- | 


pects in favor of individual responsibilities. 

Accumulation of acquirements crowd the understanding 
to the exclusion of natural inclinations of taste and con- 
venience; while germs of knowledge left to fertilizing in- 
fluences of mental culture and to the urgency of occasion, 
spring into existence clad in armor. Wisdom waits upon 
thought, while inspiration with life-giving power, reveals its 
divine truths. 


Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine issues ; nor Nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and use. 


M. C. W. 


‘‘The Nation” has some serious remarks on the over- | 
production of music, which seems to be as extreme as “ the | 
making of many books.” Of Boccherini, ‘*a composer of | 
the latter part of the eighteenth century, whose name is now 
seldom seen on programmes,” the writer remarks, “It is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


perhaps not generally known that he wrote no less than’ 

three hundred and sixty-six instrumental works, among them 
| twenty symphonies and one hundred and thirteen quintettes 
| for two violins, viola, and two ’cellos. Better known are 
| the facts that Handel wrote about fifty operas, all of which 
| are now dead, and that of Haydn’s one hundred and eigh- 
teen symphonies only about a dozen are occasionally played 
now. Schubert wrote more than six hundred songs, about 
one-half of which are unknown or forgotten. Rossini manu- 
factured thirty-eight, and Donizetti more than sixty operas, 
| of most of which scarcely the names are preserved; and 
| other similar instances could be given by the score to show 
| that of making compositions, as of books, there is no end. 
Now, why is it that of these compositions so many perish, 
like butterflies, after living a very short season? Partly be- 
| cause music, being the most subjective of the arts, is there- 
fore the most progressive, and keeps altering with the chang- 
ing intellectual and social phases of society and the growing 
complexity of our emotional life; but still more because of 
the reckless overproduction of which most creative musi- 
cians are guilty. Their conduct is excusable in those cases 
where there is or was a pecuniary motive for it; but this pe- 
cuniary motive rarely existed, as composers are the worst- 
paid producers in the world, and many of the works of those 
who were most prolific were either not published at all or 
| only long after their departure. Nor can they have hoped 

by such a course to improve their chances of immortality. 

On the contrary, it is evident that they would have greatly 

improved them by writing less and making that little richer 
| in ideas and more finished in form. Modern composers 
| must be supposed to be familiar with these statistics and the 

lessons which they teach. And yet they do not seem to heed 
| them at all. What is apt to strike one most in looking over 
| the new catalogues of foreign music publishers is the rapidity 
with which the leading musicians produce their works. 
Their highest ambition appears to be to get as soon as possi- 
ble beyond Opus two hundred.” The Neue Zeitschrift fir 
Musik recently asked pertinently, “ What is posterity to do 
with all these piles of music?” It calls attention to the fact 


| that there are now in Germany alone at least fifty composers 
| whose names are generally known. 
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A Scientific Tramp.—Anybody who has ever seen one | 
of the genus could tell at the first glance he was a tramp, 
and the minute he walked up to the bar the barkeeper “ spot- 
ted” him. 

“‘ Say, mister,” said he, “do you believe all they tell about | 
this here phonograph ?” 

The practitioner at the bar replied in an absent sort of a 
way that he had seen a great deal of the world, and had | 
learned by bitter experience to take nothing on trust, and | 
never believe anything which was not corroborated by the | 
evidence of his own senses. 
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“‘ They say,” resumed the tramp, “ that a man can whisper 
into one of these phonographers, and forty thousand years 
afterwards they can set the instrument on the mantelpiece 
and throw off the brakes, and it will just start in and repeat 
them very words, with every tone and inflection of the voice 
of the fellow what spoke them, even to any false notes he 


, may have talked at the time.” 


«See here,” said the barkeeper, “ when I saw you coming 
I knew you wanted a drink, and I thought your chin-music 


| would be something about the Austin and Battle Mountain 


Railroad, or the look of the eagle on the new dollar, or the 
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Moffett bell-punch, or some other popular subject of national 
importance, and you might have sparred me for a drink on 
something of that kind. But when a man stands right up in 
front of this bar, and plays me for an Egyptian mummy, and 
tells me a clear, straight-up-and-down lie, and tries to stuff 
me with something that’s just as impossible as that a needle 
can enter the kingdom of heaven, I’d rather empty every 
drop of rotgut in the establishment out into the street than 


give him a drop of it, if he was as dry asasermon. Spin | 


off on your ear and try your funnygraph on the next house ; 
it’s too funny for me.” 

“I s’pose you don’t even believe in the telephone,” re- 
marked the tramp, in a tone of sarcasm. 

“Yes, I know all about the telephone; it’s a thing that 
could set down here in Austin and converse with the Czar 
of Russia at Constantinople in seventeen languages; it can 
play the sewing-machine and run a pianoforte, and talk a 
barber to sleep; but there’s one thing it can’t do. It can’t 
get a drink of whisky without a coin equivalent for ne’er a 
sad-eyed tramp that ever made a mark on the ground in 
Austin.” 

And the sad-eyed one started out to try the next house, 
remarking in a low, sweet whisper that he was too scientific 
for the surroundings, and must come down to some subject 
the people of this country were posted on. 


The Value of Latin.—A Rhode Island legislator, who 
took the ground that it was no advantage to have the people 
understand the laws, said that they were not afraid of any- 
thing they understood; that it was the Latin words they were 
afraid of, and proceeded to illustrate his position as follows : 
“Mr. Speaker, there was a man in South Kingstown about 
twenty years ago who was a perfect nuisance, and nobody 
knew how to get rid of him. One day he was hoeing corn, 
and he saw the sheriff coming with a paper and asked him 
what it was. Now, if he had told him it was a writ, what 
would he have cared? But he told him it was a cafias satis- 
faciendum, and the man dropped his hoe and ran, and has 
not been heard of since.” 


A Touching Picture.—A small boy was asked by his 
Sunday-school teacher “to give an example of earnestness. 
He looked bothered for a moment, but his face brightened 
like the dew-drops glistening on the leaves of the rose in 
early morning as he delivered himself of the following 
happy thought: ‘* When you see a boy engaged on a mince- 
pie till his nose touches the middle plum, and his ears drop 
on the outer crusts, you may know he has got it.” 


A Remarkably Clever Skipper.—It is said that a 
down-east schooner arrived at Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
not long since, having a skipper as meek as a lamb, and 
who for tender solicitude for the lives and limbs of his men 
is believed to be without a rival. Noticing that he was un- 
provided with topsails or flying-jib, a pilot took occasiun to 
inquire the cause therefor. ‘O,’’ says he, ‘I don’t want to 
send my men out on that bowsprit, and make them climb up 
the masts ; they might fall overboard.” The pilot gazed in 
astonishment. He was not accustomed to such anxiety in a 
sea-captain for the comfort of his men. “ Yes,’ continued 
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the disciple of Neptune, “ now there’s one of my peak blocks 
all foul, but I don’t want to send a man up there to overhaul 
it; and when I get back home I’ve made up my mind to 
have a smaller mainsail; you see I shall have to cut a piece 
off my mainboom, because I am not going to let my men 
crawl way out there every time they furl the sail.” This 
was too much for the pilot, it floored him, and he was some 
minutes coming to. The Newburyport papers say that they 
have not heard this captain express the fact as yet; but they 


| judge that after making one or two more voyages, he will 


leave his crew on shore, lest they might get drowned. 


That was a clever boy who said that he liked a good 
rainy day—too rainy to go to school, and just rainy enough 
to go a-fishing. 


The motto for the week on a little girl’s Sunday-school 
card was, “ Get thee behind me, Satan.’ There were goose- 
berries in the garden, but she was forbidden to pluck them. 
Pluck them she did. ‘ Why didn’t you,” asked her mother, 
‘“‘when you were tempted to touch them, say, ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan?’’’ “TJ did,’’ she said, earnestly, “and he 
got behind me and pushed me into the bush.”’ 


‘* Well may I smile,’’ says a poet in Harper’s for June. 
** Well you may,” retorts the prose writer of the Hawkeye, 
**but you want to hide your breath in some lonely cavern 
before you go around singing about it.” 


The ‘“‘ Toddygraph.”—While Edison was imbibing a 
mint julep in the saloon adjoining his office, a brilliant idea 
flashed through his fertile brain, and before he left the place 
he had invented an instrument that is likely to revolutionize 
the entire saloon business. It is a machine so constructed 
that when a person breathes into it, the action of his breath 
upon a peculiarly prepared substance (also an invention of 
Mr. Edison ) made to resolve slowly by means of a small 
crank, makes such an impression that by again applying the 
lips and turning the crank the other way the effects of the 
drink can be reproduced as many times as desired, no matter 
how great a length of time may have elapsed. A man pro- 
vided with one of these instruments could provide himself 
with cocktails for a long journey simply for the price of one 
drink. Edison christened it the “toddygraph.’”’ Of course 
the saloons will fight against it bitterly, and it must inevitably 
destroy the business of ninety-nine out a hundred of them. 
A person can mix his drinks just to suit himself, and then 
stock his toddygraph with a supply of different beverages 
sufficient to last him a lifetime. 


It Depends on the Manner of Doing it.—An old 
darkey who was asked if, in his experience, prayer was ever 
answered, replied: ‘ Well, sah, some pra’rs is ansud an’ some 
isn’t—’pends on w’at you axes fo’. Jest arter de wah, we’n 
it was mighty hard scratchin’ fo’ de culled bredren, I ’bsarved 
dat w’enebber I pway de Lo’d to sen’ one o’ Marse Peyton’s 
fat turkeys fo’ de ole man, dere was no notice took of de par- 
tition ; but w’en I pway dat He would sen’ de ole man fo’ de 
turkey, de matter wus ’tended to befo’ sun-up nex’ morning, 
dead sartin !” 
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For What Has he Lived.—It must make Dio Lewis 
mad to be stricken down in his old age, in Oakland, like a 
haughty vegetable, when he has been living for years on oat- 
meal, His vegetarian mind can call up no slaughtered 
cattle, no smoked cigars and empty bottles, to cheer the last 
sad hours, There are no vague and staggering youthful 
memories, no outraged policemen and shattered street lamps 
and unhung gates, around his farinaceous dying bed. No 
far-off echoes of midnight war-whoops, no soft and gentle 
recalling of black eyes and skinned elbows and ruined suits 

. of clothes to buoy up the soul of the talented old cabbage. It 
is indeed a sad end to a life that has cost no more than ten 
cents a day. 





A fashionable young lady accidentally dropped one of her 
false eyebrows in the opera box, and greatly frightened her 
beau, who, on seeing it, thought it was his mustache. 


The Detroit 7ree Press man says that women can puff 
their own hair without calling for the aid of newspapers. 
Perhaps they can; but when they want to puff the rear of 
their dresses, they frequently call in the aid of the press, and 
make considerable bustle about it, too. 


A Sweet Creature.—Cases of romantic suicide, as they 
are often styled in the papers, turn out very prosaic affairs 
when investigated. In San Francisco a young man recently 
shot himself because a girl would not love him, and left a 
note expressing a hope to meet her in heaven, etc. On in- 
vestigation, however, the girl proved to be the reverse of 
angelic. In fact, she was both prosaic and illiterate. In 
answer to inquiries, she replied: ‘ There haint no romantic 
story about it. That there fool, Tom Tigbe, come spoonin’ 
round me, and I. tole ’im to light out. Now, he’s busted his 
crust, and I don’t care a chip. That’s all there is ’bout it.” 
A charming being to die for! 


“Couldn’t Stan’ de Pressure.”—A colored tramp, 
who was hanging about the depot a day or two since, was 
observed to disappear around the corner whenever a passen- 
ger train drew up, reappearing only as it departed. It looked 
suspicious, and a special policeman pounced upon him as he 
returned from one of these semi-occasional excursions, and 
demanded what he was “ up to.” “ Are you keeping shady 
from a constable, or don’t you want to go till a freight train 
comes along?” he asked. The wanderer proceeded to eluci- 
date: “Yer see, boss,” said he, taking another reef in his 
trowsers waistband, “I hain’t had nuffin’ to eat worf mesh- 
unin since las’ night; and ebery time dat de cars pulls in, de 
boy at de hotel ober dar by de pervilyerum—he trots out an’ 
beats de gong for dinner, and I tells you, boss, it makes me 
feel jes like I was goin’ to cave in, an’ I can’t stan’ de pres- 
sure, nohow.” He let him go. 


Montana has a population of fifty thousand inhabitants, 
and not one business failure has occurred there in the past 
year. This prosperous showing is due to the fact that when 
a man is on the verge of bankruptcy, his accommodating 
neighbors take him out and hang him to atree. Thus busi- 
ness integrity is encouraged and thrift is stimulated. 
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It is said of Ethan Allen that he once attended a church, 
where the minister made an estimate, the result of which was 
that out of the whole of the human race not more than une 
in a thousand would be saved. On the announcement of this 
result, Allen took his hat and walked out, saying as he went, 
“ Gentlemen, if any of you want my chance you are welcome 
to it. It is not worth staying for.’’ 


Kicking the Wrong Man.—An Elizabeth street mule 
kicked a C., B. & Q. baggage-master the other day, says the 
Burlington Hawkeye. The baggage-master turned, laid his 
hands on the mule’s neck and crupper holder, shouted “ Illi- 
nois, 23,817 !’”’ and the family in the house across the street 
ran down in the cellar to escape the tornado. The veteri- 
nary surgeon told the Elizabeth street man that it was no use 
to have the blacksmith mend the shoes, because the mule 
could never walk on them legs again. The baggage-master 
walked down to the depot, yawned, stretched himself, and 
said he wished business would pick up, he was getting too 
fat and lazy for anything. 


A man more than half-seas-over was observed one day, 
supporting the parapet of the North Bridge, Edinburgh, shak- 
ing his head and repeating to himself, sadly, “ It must be 
done, it must be done.” An old lady passing by, thinking he 
contemplated suicide, said to him, “ What must be done, my 
man?” Must go home and face my wife,” was the woeful 
answer, 


A sea-captain was about to dance at a company with a 
lady of rank, who delicately hinted to him the propriety of 
his putting on a pair of gloves. His reply was, ‘ Never 
mind me, ma’am; I shall wash my hands when I’ve done 
dancing.” 


There is a man in Texas whose hair is so red, that when 
he goes out before daylight he is taken for sunrise, and the 
cocks begin to crow. 


Means of Identification.—Looking at the bad driving 
on some of the coaches which now daily leave Piccadilly, I 
remember a story which used to be told by the Dowager 
Lady Shelley, who died some years ago. She was travelling 
by the mail, with her footman outside, when the coach was 
upset, turning completely over. The footman, springing to 
his feet unhurt, heard his mistress’s voice saying, “‘ John, pull 
me out; the black legs are mine!” 


Hair Lines.—A magazine writer says there is a language 
of the hair. Don’t doubt it in the least. At any rate we 
have heard of tolerably well authenticated cases where a 
single auburn hair on a dark coat collar could talk plainer 
than a guide-board, and furnish the material for a whole 
course of lectures. 


The Hawkeye says it takes a drug clerk of broad judg- 
ment and liberal views, and a calm, statesman-like control 
of his features to know how to give a citizen the right kind 
of syrup in his soda water when the citizen’s wife says she 
will take the same as her husband. 





